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HIS  SOLDIER. 

0,  son,  you  must  stay  at  home 
with  grandmother  today.  Moth- 
er is  afraid  the  big  horses 
might  hurt  her  little  boy.  And 
grandmother  can't  go  because 
she  is  too  lame,  so  you  will 
have  to  stay  and  take  care  of  her,"  and  as 
she  finished  speaking,  Mrs.  Gordon  stooped 
and  kissed  the  little  tear-stained  face  of 
her  son.  "Goodbye  dear,  take  good  care  of 
giandmother,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  to 
him  as  she  closed  the  gate. 

Cedric  sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the 
porch  and  thought  over  his  woes.  Oh, 
how  badly  he  was  abused!  Mother  had 
seen  soldiers  before  but  he  hadn't.  As 
if  he  was  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself!  Why  he  was  seven  now  and 
would  go  to  school  next  fall!  And  hadn't 
father  just  the  day  before  yesterday  called 
him  his  "big  boy"  and  told  him  he  would 
soon  be  as  big  as  cousin  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward was  sixteen?  And  how  he  did  want 
to  see  the  soldiers  marching  in  their  bright 
uniforms,  and  hear  the  band! 

There  was  a  uniform  of  grandfather's  in 
the  big  chest,  and  a  cap  too;  but  they  were 
gray  instead  of  blue.  How  fine  it  would 
be  to  put  them  on   and  play  soldier;  but 


grandmother  would  hardly  let  him  touch 
them,  and  she  cried  every  time  she  looked 
into  the  chest.  He  didn't  see  anything 
about  them  to  cry  over.  Some  people 
were  always  crying.  But  he  wouldn't  cry 
any  more.  He  was  too  big  now  to  do  that. 
He'd  see  the  soldiers  next  Decoration  dav, 
though,  if  he  had  to  go  by  himself. 

But  what  could  he  do  all  day  long? 
Everything  was  so  quiet  and  lonesome.  He 
believed  he  would  get  his  wooden  soldiers 
and  have  a  Decoration  day  of  his  own;  and 
away  he  ran  into  the  house,  a  few  mo- 
ments later  re-appearing  at  the  back  door 
with  his  arms  quite  full.  He  had  a  num- 
ber of  little  wooden  soldiers  which  had 
been  in  many  hard  fought  battles,  as  one 
could  see  by  their  numerous  scars;  a  broken 
spade;  a  small  pasteboard  box;  and  a 
small  silk  handkerchief  with  a  colored 
border.  He  carried  them  down  to  a  beau- 
tiful green  spot  on  the  bank  of  a  little 
creek,  which  ran  through  the  orchard,  and 
deposited  them  on  the  ground. 

He  would  bury  poor  old  Micky,  who  has 
lost  both  legs  and  an  arm.  He  had  been 
a  faithful  comrade,  had  Micky,  and  he 
should  be  the  honored  one  now.  It  was 
good  he  had  thought  of  the  silk  handker- 
chief Aunt  Amelia. gave  him  on  his  birth- 
day.    It  would  make  such  a  fine  Hag,  and 
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he  would  play  the  colors  in  it  were  red, 
white  and  blue.  There!  Micky  was  all 
nicely  wrapped  in  his  country's  flag,  placed 
in  the  pasteboard  box,  and  the  grave  was 
all  dug.  He  stood  up  and  surveyed  the 
work,  his  face  flushed  with  his  exertions. 
The  corners  of  the  grave  weren't  square  so 
as  to  fit  the  box  nicely,  but  he  could  just 
as  well  fill  them  in  with  dirt,  so  he  put  the 
little  box  in  and  covered  it  over  in  a  neat 
little  mound.  How  nice  it  looked.  This 
soldier  was  unknown  so  he  had  no  head- 
stone. But  of  course  he  must  have  some 
flowers  on  his  grave.  O  yes!  Mother  had 
just  had  the  tulips  'put  out  and  they  had 
such  fine  colors  he  would  get  some  of  them. 

"  'Tention!  Company  A  guard  Micky's 
grave  while  I  am  gone,  and  the  rest  of  you 
stay  where  you  are.  If  the  enemy  comes 
fire  at  'em,"  and  Cedric  skipped  away  to 
get  the  tulips. 

He  had  been  gone  only  about  five  min- 
utes when  an  old  man  in  a  tattered  gray 
uniform  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  His  white  hair  was  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  and  he 
wore  a  shaggy  white  beard. 

When  he  reached  the  stream  he  stooped 
down  and  bathed  his  ace  in  the  cool 
water,  and  using  his  hands  as  a  cup  he 
drank  eagerly.  Then  sitting  down  on  the 
bank  he  noticed  for  the  first  time,  the  little 
scene  on  the  opposite  side. 

"Well,  well.  This  looks  as  though  I 
had  interrupted  somebody's  funeral.  This 
is  such  a  nice  cool  resting  place,  however, 
I  think  I  shall  stay  and  watch  the  cere- 
mony," and  he  leaned  back  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

In  a  few  moments  Cedric  came  running 
into  sight  with  a  large  bunch  of  brightly 
colored  tulips.  On  seeing  the  old  man  he 
dropped  them  in  astonishment  and  stood 
staring  at  him  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
one  small  hand  thrust  behind  him,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  in  his  mouth. 

"How — do — you — do — sir?"    he   finally 


managed  to  say.  "Can can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"How  do  you  do,  little  man!  No,  I  just 
happened  along  this  way  and  stopped  to 
rest  and  get  a  drink.  Who  is  the  funeral 
for?" 

"Why  he's  Captain  Micky.  He  got 
killed  in  the  Civil  War  so  I'm  having  a 
Decoration  day  for  him.  He  lost  both  legs 
and  one  arm,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  I  had.  I'm  going  to  put  these  flow- 
ers on  his  grave  because  it's  Decoration 
day  today,  you  know." 

"That's  so,"  mused  the  old  man.  "Put 
flowers  on  the  dead  soldiers'  graves,  don't 
they?" 

"Yes,  and  they  have  ap'radeandaband, 
and  the  soldiers  have  on  their  new  uni- 
forms, too.  Mother  wouldn't  let  me  go, 
said  I'd  get  hurt,"  and  Cedric's  face  grew 
longer  and  longer  as  he  was  again  remind- 
ed of  his  troubles. 

"What  do  they  do  for  the  soldiers  that 
are  lost,  the  ones  that  died  unknown?" 

"They  have  a  big  meeting  for  'em,  and 
a  big  stone  in  the  graveyard,  with  a  lot  of 
writing  on  it.  Grandfather  was  lost  for 
ever  so  long,  and  then  one  day  a  long  time 
after  we  moved  here,  somebody  brought 
grandmother  a  big  bundle  and  she  cried 
and  mother  cried.  I  didn't  see  any  use  in 
crying  'cause  it  only  had  a  gray  uniform 
in  it.  Grandmother  has  it  in  the  big  chest 
now.  Say,  don't  you  want  to  come  on  this 
side?  There's  a  bridge  down  here  a  little 
way,"  and  away  went  Cedric  on  the  run, 
the  old  man  following  as  fast  as  his  lame- 
ness would  allow  him. 

Cedric  reached  the  bridge  much  ahead 
and  when  the  old  man  came  up  he  said, 
"Have  you  the  rheumatics  too?  Grand- 
mother has  them  so  bad  she  can  hardly 
walk." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have.  Since  the  winter, 
about  three  years  ago,  when  I  slept  out  in 
barns,  I  have  had  it  pretty  bad  at  times." 

Together  the    wee  lad  and  the  old  man 
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walked  back  to  the  little  grave,  Cedric 
eagerly  questioning  him  regarding  his 
wanderings.  The  soldier's  grave  was  for- 
gotten, and  they  sat  down  together,  the  lit- 
tle boy  leaning  on  the  old  man's  knee,  look- 
ing wonderingly  up  into  his  face. 

He  told  how  he  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War;  and  when  it  was  over,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  went  back  to  his  old  home,  expect- 
ing to  find  wife  and  children,  only  to  see 
the  old  house  burned  to  the  ground  and  no 
trace  of  his  family  anywhere.  How  since 
then  he  had  wandered  about  trying  to  find 
them;  doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there  to 
get  enough  to  feed  him;  how  he  had  barely 
been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together; 
and  now  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  as  he  waa  so  lame  he  could  not 
walk  much  farther. 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  talking 
to  a  mere  child,  who  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend what  he  was  saying.  It  had  been 
so  long  since  he  had  told  anyone  of  his 
troubles  that  it  seemed  to  relieve  him  to 
open  his  heart  even  to  this  child. 

Cedric  listened  in  open-mouthed  wonder 
at  the  thrilling  account,  not  realizing  the 
pathos  of  the  story,  and  that  he  was  a  very 
old  man  to  be  wandering  about  without  a 
home.  When  the  old  man  finally  finished, 
saying  he  didn't  know  what  to  do,  Cedric 
eagerly  cried: 

"You  can  live  with  us,  Sir.  We  have 
lots  of  room.  Grandmother  is  up  at  the 
house,  let's  go  and  ask  her.  Maybe  she 
will  let  you  sleep  in  the  room  she  always 
has  ready  for  grandfather,  'cause  she  thinks 
he  will  come  back.     Come  on.  Sir. 

"She  thinks  your  grandfather  will  come 
back?     What  is  your  name,  child?" 

"I'm  Cedric  Gordon,  of  the  Virginia 
Gordons,"  said  the  little  boy  proudly,  in 
fine  imitation  of  his  cousin  Edward. 

"What — what  was  that  my  boy?  Par- 
don an  old  man.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
hear  you  aright.  Did  you  say  your  name 
was  Edward  Gordon?" 


"My  father's  name  is  Edward,  and  so  is 
my  cousin's  but  my  name  is  Cedric.  You 
know  motherlsays  we  used  to  live  in  Virginia 
before  our  house  burned  down,  and  then 
we  came  to  Illinois.  I  don't  remember 
much  about  it  'cause  I  was  only  two  when 
we  came  here.  Come  in  and  see  grand- 
mother, she'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  and 
placing  his  small  hand  in  the  old  man's 
large,  thin  one,  he  trotted  along  by  his  side 
talking  and  laughing.  The  old  man  was 
dazed  and  weak  and  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  child's  prattle. 

When  they  reached  the  porch  where  a 
little  old  lady  sat  nodding  in  the  sunshine, 
the  little  boy  ran  up  the  steps  calling, 
"Grandmother,  here  is  my  soldier.  Can't 
we  keep  him?  He  hasn't  any  home, 
grandmother." 

The  old  man  tottered  up  the  steps  and 
held  out  his  arms.  The  old  lady,  with  a 
little  cry  of  joy,  arose  with  difficulty  from 
her  chair  and  slowly  limped  to  meet  him, 
whispering,  "I  knew  you  would  come,  my 
soldier.    God  is  merciful." 

Stella  Angell. 


SOME    CHILD-BEGGARS  I    HAVE    KNOWN. 

Scene  First — Pisa. 

It  was  the  dinner  hour  in  a  picturesque 
old  hotel.  Our  table  was  near  the  open 
window,  and  we  could  see  the  beggar  boys 
climbing  up  the  balustrade  outside.  Soon 
there  was  a  row  of  black  eyes  peeping 
over  the  window  sill.  Encouraged  by  our 
involuntary  smiles,  the  eyes  rose  higher 
until  the  other  features  in  the  little  oval 
faces  were  visible,  and  grimy  hands  were 
stretched  forth,  asking  for  food.  We 
tossed  them  the  rolls  and  meat.  .Just  then 
the  waiter  came  up  to  clear  the  table  for 
the  next'  course,  and  the  row  of  heads 
ducked  on  the  instant. 

You  remember  the  story    of   the   insect 
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that  drank  up  the  king's  wine — how  it 
grew  and  waxed  strong  and  impudent. 
Well,  these  young  rogues  were  built  on 
much  the  same  plan.  As  sooc  as  a  fresh 
course  was  served,  they  bobbed  up  again 
and  began  to  reach  through  the  window 
and  to  help  themselves  so  liberally  that  we 
were  not  sorry  when  the  attendant,  catch- 
ing them  in  the  act,  ran  out  and  chased 
them  off. 


Scene  Second — Rome. 

Our  driver  was  going  slowly  along  the 
old  Appian  Way,  and  we  were  trying  to 
breathe  in  as  much  of  the  historical  atmos- 
phere as  we  could,  when  our  thoughts  came 
with  a  jerk  from  the  past  grandeur  of 
Rome  to  her  present  condition  of  beggary. 
We  thought  we  had  become  familiar  with 
all  the  ways  of  mendicants,  but  this  was 
a  new  departure,  or,  rather,  a  new  method 
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of  approach.  Our  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  ragged  gamins,  who  were  keeping  up 
with  us,  not  so  much  by  running  as  by 
turning  somersaults. 

We  felt  like  a  traveling  circus.  Each 
boy  in  turn  would  revolve  swiftly  in  the 
air,  then  upon  taking  an  upright  posture, 
would  put  up  his  dusty  little  paw  for 
rentesimi.  Just  at  first  it  was  rather 
amusing  to  watch  the  lithe,  active  bodies 
and  the  keen  dark  eyes  always  on  the  alert 
for  the  expected  largess;  but  as  they  strug- 
gled and  fought  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  copper  coins,  and  re- 
turned panting  and  weary  to  the  contest, 
the  sight  soon  became  painful,  and  we 
asked  the  driver  to  touch  up  his  horses. 
The  boys  ran  after  us  for  awhile,  then  they 
caught  sight  of  another  carriage-load  of 
tourists  coming  along  the  road,  so  they 
prepared  for  a  new  attack. 

Scene  Third — Naples. 

We  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  at 
the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  waiting  until  it  was 
time  to  board  our  train  across  the  way  at 
the  Central  station.  The  pleasant  seats 
out  under  the  trees  were  nearly  all  occu" 
pied,  for  the  evening  was  balmy  and 
pleasant.  Then  the  lights  Hashed  out,  and 
immediately,  as  at  a  signal,  dozens  of  little 
waifs  and  strays  appeared,  attracted  to- 
wards the  lights  like  so  many  moths. 
Most  of  them  carried  tambourines  or  other 
musical  instruments.  What  a  strange  ex- 
hibition! Children  pinched  and  pale,  some 
of  them  mere  babies,  singing  gay  street 
ballads  in  high  piping  voices,  and  dancing 
with  little  bare  feet. 

There  were  it  least  a  dozen  groups  of 
singers,  but  the  group  right  in  front  of  us 
seemed  especially  quaint  and  pathetic. 
One  of  these  children,  a  pale,  slight  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  played  and  sang, 
while  his  sister,  a  tattered  fairy  with  big 
brown  eyes  and  elfin  locks,  danced  to  the 
music.     A    tot    still    smaller  went    round 


with  her  plate  collecting  the  copper.-.  This 
mile  of  humanity  had  such  a  solemn,  re- 
sponsible air  as  if   she  carried  the  whole 
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financial  weight  of  the  family  on  her  small 
shoulders,  that  we  threw  all  our  ri'Htesiini 
on  her  plate  instead  of  scattering  the  coins 
among  the  crowd. 

Marian  Adams. 

BESSIE    WARRINGTON. 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

ELL  Croxley  to  have  some  of 
his  horses  operate  the  water 
train  until  we  can  get  the  en- 
gine in  shape  again,  which  by 
the  look  of  things  will  not  be 
for  another  twelve  hours  at 
least." 

So  ordered  Mr.  Warrington  as  standing 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  "mile  slope"  in  the 
Tupton  mine  he  saw  the  water  rapidly  ris- 
ing to  the  clanger  of  flooding  some  dozen 
working-places  on  the  lower  level. 

The  mine  itself  was  situated  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  Warrington  residence, 
and  barely  half  an  hour  had  passed  after 
leaving  his  home  when  the  chief  engineer 
entered  the  mine,  and  seeing  the  threaten- 
ing condition  of  the  water,  had  given  this 
order. 

Luke  Butler — a  trustworthy  engineer 
laboring  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  War- 
rington— accompanied  the  chief  in  his  un- 
derground perambulations;  and  after  wait- 
ing until  half  a  dozen  horses  were  hauling 
water  up  the  slope,  the  two  engineers  at 
once  determined  to  retrace  their  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  slope  and  to  attend  to  re- 
pairs on  the  engine.  While  the  greater 
part  of  the  underground  "slope"  was  wide 
enough  to  ensure  a  man's  safety  from  run- 
away cars,  parts  there  were  of  it  so  narrow 
as  to  necessitate  the  formation  of  cavities 
as  a  refuge  from  the  same  danger. 

Mr.  Warrington  had  stayed  long  enough 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "slope"  to  see  that 
the  steps  already  taken  for  the  suppre  ision 
of  the  waters  were  adequate  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  it  was  while  he  and  Butler 
were  walking  up  the  "slope"  that  among 
other  things  ht  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  things  were  no  worse.  "I  felt  loath 
to  turn  out  to  night,"  he  incidentally  and 
somewhat  moodily  remarked  as  he  and 
Butler,  owing  to  the  steep  cliaib,  briefly 
rested  to  gather  their  breath. 

During  working  hours  the  rule  obtained 
that  workmen  should  remain  in  "cavities" 
until  the  cars  had  passed  below  them. 

At  this  time,  however,  when  not  more 
than  five  or  six  men  were  at  work,  and 
things  were  comparatively  quiet,  Mr.  War- 
rington and  his  companion  continued  their 
ascent,  and  it  was  when  they  were  about 
half  way  up,  that  a  car,  supposed  to  be 
securely   blocked,    slowly    crept   over   the 


brow,  and  a  moment  later,  to  the  horror  of 
the  two  workmen  who  were  manipulating 
affairs  at  the  summit,  started  on  its  thun- 
derous descent. 

Upon  hearing  the  rumbling  sound,  and 
fully  realizing  what  it  meant,  it  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  two  engineers 
to  spring  out  of  the  way,  one  to  either  side 
of  the  tunnel  where  was  ample  room  for 
safety  provided  the  car  did  not  jump  the 
track. 

It  could  not  have  been  other  than  nerv- 
ousness that  caused  Mr.  Warrington  at  the 
last  moment  to  attempt  to  jump  across  the 
track  purposely  to  gain  the  side  of  his 
companion  whom  he  probably  thought  was 
in  safer  standing  than  himself.  But  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  Luke  Butler  afterward  brus- 
quely put  it  "upon  first  hearing  it,  we 
hadn't  time  to  say  Jack  Robinson  before 
the  thing  was  on  top  of  us,"  Mr.  Warring- 
ton was  struck  and  carried  away  under  the 
fleeing  car  and  not  until  it  had  shoveled 
and  ground  him  before  it  for  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  did  the  car  leave 
the  track.  With  a  palsied  trembling  and 
his  nerve  system  for  the  moment  shattered, 
Luke  Butler  descended  the  grade  and  found 
his  employer  prostrate  across  the  track, 
with  the  car  resting  upon  his  lower  ex- 
tremities pinning  him  to  the  ground.  As 
quickly  as  possible,  he  extricated  the  un- 
conscious and  apparently  death-stricken 
man  from  under  the  car.  and  after  gently 
placing  him  at  one  side  of  the  tunnel, 
hastened  to  procure  assistance. 

But  a  short  time  more  and  the  few  work- 
men on  duty  had  conveyed  the  injured  man 
to  the  surface  where  the  "Hospital  Corps"* 


*  Most  of  the  mine  and  milling  companies  in 
England  have  their  own  Hospital  Corps  elected 
from  among  their  employees. 

Such  receive  free  "courses"  in  surgery,  gener- 
ally from  the  "Company's"  doctor;  and  for  en- 
couragement are  granted  Diplomas  according  to 
their  merit.  As  a  rule  they  reside  as  near  the 
mine  as  possible. 
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was  already  on  hand  to  receive  him  into 
their  care. 

The  manager,  together  with  the  '"com- 
pany's" doctor  were  also  at  once  notified 
of  the  accident;  and  one  Bentley — a  work- 
man— was  told  to  hasten  his  way  across 
fence  and  ditch  to  the  Warrington  home 
and  break  the  news  as  best  he  could  to  the 
familj'. 

Upon  a  stretcher  and  covered  with  a 
blanket,  the  injured  man  was  hurriedly 
carried  by  the  Elmergency  men  toward  his 
home  during  which  time  the  doctor  hasten- 
ed on  horseback  to  be  on  hand  to  receive 
them. 

With  but  the  faintest  sign  of  life  remain- 
ing in  him,  the  injured  man  had  not  utter- 
ed a  word  until  after  the  lane  that  bordered 
his  home  was  reached,  at  which  time  he 
made  a  movement  and  gave  vent  to  a 
moan  that  led  Mr-  Howe — the  leader  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  to  address  a  few  kindly 
words  to  him. 

"Bessie,  Bessie,"  were  the  only  words 
that  came  from  the  dying  man's  lips; 
and  but  a  minute  or  so  after  the  utterance, 
his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  "great  bey- 
ond." Accustomed  as  they  were  to  not  a 
few  sad  scenes,  the  death  of  Mr.  Warring- 
ton came  somewhat  as  a  shock  to  the  young 
men  who  were  bearing  him  to  his  home, 
and  it  was  when  they  were  almost  opposite 
the  thick  hedge  behind  which  George  Ber- 
risford  and  Bessie  were  hiding  that  one  of 
them  expressed  the  hope  that  the  man 
Bentley  had  already  "broken  the  ice." 

'This  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  Bessie  War- 
rington," another  of  the  young  men  was 
going  on  to  say  when  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  stopped  short  by  the  rather  sud- 
den appearance  of  Bessie  barring  their  way, 
and  almost  frantically  pleading  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Howe,  tell  me;  what's  the 
matter?"  she  asked  anxiously,  her  face 
showing  its  whiteness  to  advantage  under 
the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon  and  against 


the  deep-black  dress  she  was  wearing  at 
the  time,  "What's  the  matter?"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion. 

"Your  father  has  got  hurt,  but  please 
don't  disturb  him,"  answered  Mr.  Howe  at 
the  same  time  grasping  the  girl  by  the 
shoulders  to  prevent  her  from  uncovering 
tne  face  of  the  dead. 

"I  must  speak  to  my  dear  father;  I  will 
speak  to  him,''  cried  the  girl  piteously 
making  another  frantic  effort  to  reach  the 
stretcher. 

Not  a  man  in  the  group  had  the  heart  to 
tell  her  the  truth;  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  her  have  her  way. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  her 
to  uncover  her  father's  face;  one  riveting 
look  upon  those  stony  features,  and  then  a 
piercing  scream  rent  the  midnight  air  and 
before  Mr.  Howe  or  George  Berrisford  could 
prevent  her,  Bessie  fell  in  a  heap  to  the 
ground. 

"Hurry  up  with  the  corpse  to  the  house, 
and  I'll  stay  and  assist  Mr.  Berrisford  to 
get  the  girl  home,"  at  once  ordered  Mr. 
Howe  realizing  that  the  worst  was  over. 

Upon  reaching  the  gateway  that  led  from 
the  lane  to  the  house,  the  "Hospital  Corps" 
were  met  by  the  doctor  who  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  fatal  result,  hurried  back  and 
bluntly  told  Mrs.  Warrington  that  her  hus- 
band had  died  on  the  way  home. 

"I  didn't  care  to  tell  her,"  explained  the 
dispenser  of  medicine  to  a  friend  a  few 
hours  later,  "but  Bentley  had  already  ap- 
prised her  of  the  accident  and  I  thought 
that  the  sooner  she  knew  the  worst,  the 
sooner  she'd  recover  from  the  shock." 

The  news  of  her  husband's  death  came 
as  an  awful  blow  to  Mrs.  Warrington;  and 
after  she  had  seen  his  lifeless  remains,  it 
was  as  much  as  the  doctor  and  the  few 
neighbors  who  were  already  on  hand  could 
do  to  keep  the  spirits  of  the  bereaved  one 
from  a  complete  collapse. 

It  was  not  until  the  limp  form  of  her 
daughter    Bessie    was    half-carried,    half- 
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dangled  into  the  home — which  sad  spec- 
tacle appealed  more  to  Mrs.  Warrington's 
sense  of  emotion,  than  did  the  death  of  her 
husband, — that  the  grief-stricken  mother 
gave  way,  not  to  the  piteous  wails  and 
frenzied  movements  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions; but  to  a  mocking  rude  laugh  that 
caused  every  fibre  of  the  doctor's  nervous 
anatomy  tothrill  with  excitement  and  fear. 

Realizing  what  the  laugh  meant,  the 
good  doctor's  emotions  overcame  his  other- 
wise stoical  nature,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  tears  courted  down  his  checks,  while 
others  of  the  sorrowing  company  suffered 
likewise  under  the  depressing  influence 
which  just  then  pervaded  the  gloomy 
chamber  of  death  in  the  Warrington  home. 

And  now.  kind  reader,  we  will  drop  the 
curtain  upon  the  sad  scene,  and  "let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead." 

CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

"In  regard  to  the  information  you  ask 
for,  will  say,  that  if  you  desire  opportun- 
ities and  scope  for  the  development  of 
your  ability,  come  to  America,  where  you 
can  get  the  best  out  of  life.  To  your  other 
question  my  answer  is  an  emphatic  'No.' 
For  goodness'  sake,  George,  'No.'  Post- 
pone marriage  until  after  you  get  here, 
and  see  if  country  suits  you.  I  remain, 
your  old  chum, 

"Arthur  Oldbury." 

Such  were  the  concluding  lines  of  an 
American  letter  received  by  George  Ber- 
risford  some  seven  months  after  the  fate- 
ful occurrence  at  the  Warrington  home. 

While  it  was  true  he  and  Bessie  were 
not  yet  married,  they  had  talked  seriously 
over  the  matter  more  than  once;  and  it 
was  owing  to  her  father's  recent  death,  as 
well  as  to  George's  unsettled  state  of 
mind,  that  she  was  not  his  wife  already. 
Nor  did  the  postponement  of  marriage 
worry  her  much,  for  high  as  was  her  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Berrisford,  she  could  not  truth- 
fully say  she  loved   him  with   that   fervor 


she  considered  he  really  deserved.  In  line 
with  her  parents'  past  counsel,  the  girl  had 
tried  her  best  to  verify  the  truth  of  the 
"learn-to-love"  theory,  but  had  always 
found  her  fervency  of  soul  bubbling  over 
more  toward  Jem  Ainsworth  than  to  her 
present  lover. 

For  Jem,  a   love  inherent,   boundless,    clear  of 

range; 
For  George,  a  fondled  whim,  a  like,  subject  to 

change. 

It  was  not  long  after  receiving  the  let- 
ter above  referred  to,  when  George  decided 
to  go  to  America,  where,  in  partnership 
with  Arthur  Oldbury,  who  resided  in  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  he  hoped  to  build  up  a 
business  that  would  eclipse  the  most 
strenuous  effort  he  had  ever  made  to  a 
similar  end  in  Chesterfield.  And  in  regard 
to  Bessie,  much  as  he  would  like  to  have 
made  her  his  wife  before  going  abroad,  he 
thought  it  best  to  pustpone  matters  until 
he  had  established  himself  in  his  new 
home,  whence  he  hoped  to  return  in  the 
near  future,  get  married  and  take  his  wife 
back  with  him  to  the  land  of  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes." 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  once 
more  avowed  his  undying  love  and  fidelity 
for  Bessie,  and  as  she  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  honor  and  integrity;  she  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  his  ambitious  inten- 
tion and  venture.  For  some  six  months 
after  his  settlement  in  America  he  car- 
ried on  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Bessie,  wrote  in  glowing  terms  of  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  gave  encouraging  accounts 
of  his  business,  and  always  wound  up  his 
letters  with  renewed  avowals  of  love  and 
with  the  hope  that  she  would  soon  be  his 
wife, never  more  to  part.  His  letters  at  first 
were  of  a  gushing  character,  and  came 
with  such  regularity  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  Bessie's  mind  that  she  was  still  near  his 
heart.  But  when,  as  time  passed  along, 
his  letters  came,  as  is  said  of  angels'  vis- 
its   few    and   far    between,  she  began    to 
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feel  uneasy,  and  to  wonder  if  it  was  not 
just  possible  she  was  losing  place  in  his 
affections.  Two  letters  at  least  of  hers, 
asking  for  a  few  words  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement, were  not  answered  at  all. 

At  length  she  wrote  him  a  rather  pointed 
letter,  in  which  she  asked  for  explanations 
as  to  his  negligence,  and  also  gave  him  to 
understand  that  she  expected  him,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  to  keep  sacred  the  promises 
he  had  so  often  made  her,  and  to  write  to 
her  by  return  mail,  and  let  her  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

The  two  last  requests  of  her  letter  were 
promptly  complied  with  in  that  he  an- 
swered her  letter  by  return  mail,  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  just  got  married 
to  an  American  lady,  and  that  he  hoped 
Bessie  would  forgive  and  forget,  and  look 
out  for  some  other  fellow  more  constant 
than  he. 

Unlike  most  girls  who,  when  experienc- 
ing similar  disappointments, will  fly  into  a 
passion  and  rave  at  everything  and  every- 
body but  themselves,  Bessie  was  calm  and 
deliberate  of  demeanor,  manifesting  but 
a  deep  sigh  as  she  consigned  the  letter  to 
the  flames.  "Serves  me  right,"  she  said, 
taking  up  some  sewing  she  had  laid  down 
on  the  table  just  prior  to  reading  the  let- 
ter, only  to  put  it  aside  again  a  minute  or 
to  later  while  she  gave  vent  in  tears  to  her 
wounded  feelings. 

"Your  turn  now,"  somewhat  cruelly 
spoke  up  Mrs.  Warrington,  giving  a  weird 
smile,  and  making  a  chuckling  kind  of 
noise  with  her  throat  similar  in  sound  to 
the  spasmodic  laugh  sometimes  emitted 
by  idiots  when  laughing  at  things  of  a 
childish  character;  "how  do  you  like  it?" 
she  nervously  added,  as  she  applied  the 
palms  of  her  hands  to  smooth  back  her 
hair,  a  habit  she  had  acquired  since  her 
husband's  death. 

Realizing  that  her  mother's  mind — 
which  became  deranged  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Warrington's   death,  wa.s    still    weak    and 


unbalanced,  Bessie  took  but  little  notice  of 
the  remark,  but  was  inclined  rather  to  do 
what  she  could  to  restore  her  mother's  men- 
tal equilibrium.  The  fact  that  her  mother 
exulted  over  the  disappointment  and  hu- 
miliation to  which  Berrisford  had  subject- 
ed her,  brought  her  many  sad  reflections 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  conclusively  to 
prove  that  her  mother's  intellect,  instead 
of  improving,  was  becoming  deplor- 
ably weaker  as  time  went  on.  The 
girl  had  long  since  taken  in  charge  the 
management  and  responsibility  of  the  four 
cottages  left  them  at  Mr. Warrington's  deal  h , 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  that 
accrued  from  the  rent  of  the  same  had 
been  expended  on  doctors'  "bills,"  with 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  mother  to  her 
wonted  self. 

But  a  short  distance  away  lived  Mr. 
Warrington's  sitter  —  a  widow,  without 
children,  and  to  this  woman  Bessie  con- 
fided her  sorrows,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  she  could  not  alone  pay  that 
attention  to  her  mother  that  she  would 
like. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  when  by  Bessie's 
request  the  widow  came  to  live  in  the 
Warrington  home,  and  during  the  first 
few  months  of  her  residence  there  she 
found  herself  a  help  indeed  to  the  lone- 
some and  unfortunate  couple.  But  her 
stay  was  Bessie's  undoing.  The  woman 
had  two  weaknesses;  the  one,  a  bitter  an- 
tipathy toward  the  opposite  sex;  the  other, 
an  appetite  for  strong  drink,  which  she  gen- 
erally indulged  secretly. 

Owing  to  her  own  disappointments,  Bes- 
sie soon  became  imbued  with  the  same 
scorn  for  men  as  that  possessed  by  the 
widow,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time  when — with  the  exception 
of  the  memory  of  Jem  Ainsworth — 
she  evolved  into  a  rancorous  man- 
hater.  But  a  little  while,  and  by  the 
plausible  but  exclusive  reasonings  of  hei 
companion,  she    began    to    dabble   in  the 
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"cup  that  degradeth,"  until  her  appetite 
became  such  that  she  felt  she  really  could 
Djt  get  along  without  intoxicants. 

Poor  girl!  Once  started  on  the  down- 
ward path  to  degradation,  there  was  no 
stopping  her.  Miriam  Berrisford,  still  her 
friend,  talked  with  her  and  tried  in  every 
way  she  could  thir-k  of  to  turn  her  from 
the  downward  path  she  was  following,  but 
all  in  vain.  Other  friends  there  were  also 
who — grieved  to  see  the  former  estimable 
governess  going  to  the  bad — labored  hard 
to  induce  her  to  give  up  the  liquor  habit, 
but  their  efforts  were  alike  unavailing. 

For  nearly  four  years  she  carried  on  her 
drunken  career,  by  which  time  she  became 
an  inveterate  drunkard,  a  byword  in  the 
mouths  of  reputable  residents,  snd  a  target 
of  ridicule  from  the  ignorant. 

Owing  to  her  extravagance,  together 
with  the  heavy  bills  brought  against  her 
mother  for  medical  services,  the  time 
came  that  theij  property  was  lost  to  them, 
for  which  misfortune  the  mother  cursed  her 
bitterly. 

Soon  the  mother  and  daughter  parted 
company;  the  former,  who  Iwas  still  lack- 
ing her  mentality,  making  her  home  with 
friends;  while  the  daughter  remained  and 
paid  rent  for  the  home  that  was  formerly 
her  own. 

The  widow  had  long  since  left  them, 
and  notwithstanding  her  man-hating  pro- 
pensities, had  re-married,  and  was  now 
living  a  rather  luxurious  life  in  a  palatial 
residence  just  outside  the  town. 

Bessie's  condition  by  this  timejl  was 
deplorable,  shocking  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  soubriquet  "Tipsy  Bessie,"  given' her 
by  the  younger  element  of  society,  was  not 
altogether  misanplied. 

More  than  once  she  was  lifted  from  the 
gutter  as  it  were  in  a  helpless  state  of 
intoxication;  at  other  times,  unable  to  go 
a  step  further,  she  would  be  found  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  habitation,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  humane   feelings   the  of- 


ficers of  the  law  bore  toward  her  that  she 
escaped  the  police  court. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  her  degra- 
dation, be  it  said  to  her  credit,  she  was 
never  seen  inside  a  saloon,  her  custom 
being  to  have  the  goods)  delivered  either 
at  her  horue  or  some  other  given  place. 

Eventually,  becoming  hardened  and  in- 
different, she  one  day  sent  a  neighbor's 
child  to  a  saloon  to  procure  the  fiery 
liquor  for  her;  which  act  provoked  the 
child's  mother  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
laid  violent  hands  upon  Bessie,  who  in 
turn  retaliated  by  administering  a  severe 
beating  to  her  assailant. 

For  this  offense  "he  was  hailed  beJore  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  upon  her,  or  in  default  a  month's  im- 
prisonment. 

Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  sentence  had  been  rendered  Bes- 
sie Warrington  was  languishing  behind 
the  bars  of  a  cell  in  the  police  station  pre- 
paratory to  being  conveyed  by  train  to  the 
county  jail  in  Derby. 

Mary  Ann  Braycott. 
(to  be  continued.) 


THE  GALVANOMETER. 

There  is  no  branch  of  physical  science 
of  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  had  its 
true  beginning  at  that  time  when  men, 
tired  of  gazing  with  a  merely  curious  eye 
at  the  phenomena  to  be  observed,  emerged 
from  haziness  by  forming  definite  and  con- 
sistent units  of  the  quantities  to  be  meas- 
ured. They  began  to  ask  themselves  and 
to  answer  the  question,  "How  much?"  pre- 
paratory to  asking  and  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "Why?"  Then  instruments  were  in- 
vented, instead  of  the  thermoscope,  the 
thermometer,  instead  of  the  electroscope, 
the  electrometer,  and  after  the  galvano- 
sfcope  came  the  galvanometer.  Instru- 
ments   whose    names    properly    ended    in 
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scope,  whose  use  was  to  detect  or  exhibit 
the  phenomena,  were  followed  by  the 
higher  class  of  instruments  whose  names 
ended  properly  in  nuti  r  and  whose  use  was 
the  measurement  of  the  quantities  in- 
volved. Then  quantitative  work  began. 
Then  came  that  most  refined  of  all  instru- 
ments, mathematical  analysis.  It  seized 
upon  the  first  and  fundamental  laws,  cut- 
ting like  a  keen  edged  knife.  It  sifted  the 
important  from  the  irrelevant  and  twisted 
the  known  relations  through  a  series  of  in- 
volute and  evolute  processes  until  it  suc- 
-ceeded  in  showing  these  laws  in  a  different 


THE    GALVANOMETER. 

light  and  throwing  into  them  a  new  physi- 
cal interpretation.  It  not  only  aided  in 
predicting  the  uttermost  consequences  of  a 
theory  but  it  was  a  powerful  weapon  in  at- 
tacking problems  relating  to  improvement 
and  limitations  of  all  mechanical,  optical 
and  electrical  instruments. 

The  advance  of  civilization  is  sometimes 
symbolized  by  three  things,— the  clock, the 
balance  and  the   meter.      There  is  a  theo- 


retical reason  why  there  should  be  no  more 
than  three,  for  the  measurement  of  all  com- 
modities, in  fact  of  every  kind  of  physical 
quantity,  yes,  even  electricity,  magnetism, 
or  electric  currents  could  be  effected  by 
means  of  three.  The  meter  for  lengths, 
areas  and  volumes,  the  clock  for  time,  and 
(he  balance  for  mass  and  all  similar  quan- 
tities which  depend  for  their  determination 
upon  the  measurement  of  a  force. 

But  in  these  times  there  are  many  who 
would  doubtless  like  to  add  to  the  above 
equipment  a  galvanometer  as  symbolical 
of  all  electrical  measurements.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  dynamo  and 
the  motor,  the  telephone  and  cable,  and 
wireless  telegraphy,  could  never  have  made 
this  the  age  of  electricity,  were  it  not  for 
the  multitude  of  generous  lives  that  had 
already  been  devoted  to  measurements  and 
discoveries  by  the   use  of   a  galvanometer. 

Many  learned  volumes  filled  with  terrible 
mathematics  have  been  written  upon  the 
theory  and  construction  of  galvanometers. 
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READING    TELESCOPES. 

Many  large  manufacturing  companies  give 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  construction 
of  various  kinds  of  galvanometers.  The 
galvanometer  is  any  instrument  which  will 
measure  an  electric  current,  i.  e.,  which 
will  tell  how  fa-^t  electricity  is  Howing  along 
a  wire.  If  a  circular  coil  of  wire  carries 
an  electric  current,  and  if  a  very  small, 
light  magnetic  needle  be  placed  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the    circle,   this    needle  will    feel   a 
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force  which  does  not  tend  to  move  it 
bodily,  but  which  tries  to  turn  it  round  so 
that  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil.  If  there  are  two  turns  of  wire 
the  force  which  turns  the  needle  round  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  with  one.  If  however 
one  electric  current  through  a  given  num- 
ber of  circular  coils,  turns  the  magnetic 
needle  through  a  certain  angle  out  of  its 
usual  direction,  and  another  current  in  the 
same  coils  turns  the  same  needle  through 
twice  the  angle,  then  the  second  current  is 
trice  as  great  as  the  first.  This  means 
that  twice  as  much  electricity  flows  along 
each  wire  per  second  as  before.  This  fact 
was  discoved  by  Oersted  in  1819,  and  is 
the  basis  of  all  magnetic  measurements  of 
current.  If  we  merely  have  a  circle,  gradu- 
ated in  degrees,  under  the  needle,  and  send 
a  unit  current  (otherwise  measured) 
through  the  coils  and  read  the  deflection 
of  the  needle,  we  then  know  the  magnitude 
of  any  other  current  which  in  going  through 
the  instrument  may  produce  a  different  de- 
flection. When  the  currents  to  be  meas- 
ured are  very  small  the  needle  turns  round 
only  a  very  small  amount,  and  in  order  to 
determine  accurately  this  angle,  the  needle 
used  is  a  very  small  strip  of  steel  stuck  on 
the  back  of  a  light  plane  mirror  about 
a  half  inch  in  diameter  or  less.  This  is 
then  hung  by  a  fine  fiber  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mirror  hangs  in  a  vertical  plane 
and  is  situated  at  the  center  of  the  circular 
coil  of  wires,  which  consists  of  many  turns. 
A  horizontal  scale  is  then  placed  several 
feet  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  the  re- 
flection of  this  scale  in  the  mirror  is  viewed 
through  a  small  telescope.  Now  when  the 
current  passes  through  the  coils,  the  needle 
and  mirror  swing  round,  and  hence  the  re- 
flection of  the  scale  as  seen  in  the  tele- 
scope will  appear  to  move  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  If  the  divisions  of  the  scale  are 
numbered,  the  different  numbers  will  move 
across  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope, 
and  by  reading  these  it  is  easy  to  calculate 


through  what  angle  the  needle  has  turned, 
even  if  it  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. Thus  used  it  is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive instrument  for  the  measurement  for 
small  electric  currents.  A  very  interesting 
use  of  this  instrument  in  certain  industries 
will  be  described  in  a  later  article.  The 
photographs  show  a  type  of  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer and  reading  telescope. 

Chester  Snow. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 

XXIV. 
My  Dear  Son:  — 

As  you  grow  into  manhood,  and  be- 
come less  and  less  directed  by  the  coun- 
sels of  your  parents,  and  are  left  more  to 
yourself  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue  in  life,  you  will  have 
as  an  important  guide  your  conscience. 
In  this  letter  I  want  to  say  to  you  some- 
thing about  the  conscience  as  a  monitor 
that  prompts  us  specially  in   emergencies. 

You  will  hear  men  claim  for  their 
consciences  the  supreme  right  of  guidance, 
as  though  conscience  was  something  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  life  of  a  man, — 
something  perfect,  a  guide  absolutely 
trustworthy.  Now  the  truth  is,  a  man's 
so-called  conscience  degenerates  with  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  other  words,  a 
man's  conscience  is  an  inherent  part  of  his 
life.  Sometimes  one  might  easily  imagine 
that  some  people  had  no  conscience  at  all. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the 
conscience  has  no  right  to  leadership.  It 
very  often  guides  us,  and  when  that  con- 
science is  a  correct  and  exalted  one,  its 
guidance  affords  us  great  safety.  It  is 
therefore,  something  that  we  can  cultivate, 
improve  and  exalt;  but  it'  is  never  an  in- 
fallible guide, — something  upon  which 
people  can  rely  absolutely.  You  can 
easily  understand  that  if  a  man's  con- 
science were  the  highest  guide,  he  could 
be  left   safely  to  himself.     A    boy  would 
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not  need  the  advice  of  his  parents;  stu- 
dents would  not  need  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  in  their  moral  lives.  The  scrip- 
tures would  not  afford  an  anchor  against 
the  drifting  tendencies  of  life.  Teachings 
would  be  largely  measured  by  the  standard 
of  a  man's  conscience. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  wish  to 
warn  you  about;  the  oft  repeated  and 
just  as  oft  misleading  declaration,  that  a 
man's  conscience  must  be  his  highest 
guide.  In  the  first  plaee,  a  man  may 
have  a  very  weak  conscience.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  may  have  a  corrupted  one. 
Now  a  man's  conscience  is  associated  with 
a  man's  ability  to  reason, to  think  correctly 
upon  any  given  subject;  and  what  men  are 
taught  to  think  will  have  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  their  consciences.  There  are 
some  things  in  this  world  that  are  so  abso- 
lutely right  or  absolutely  wrong  that  it 
does  not  require  much  intelligence  to  de- 
termine what  to  do;  but  there  are  many 
things  that  are  relatively  right  and  rela- 
tively wrong  that  some  power  of  discrim- 
ination is  needed  to  determine  what  is 
best  to  do  under  given  circumstances. 

Conscience  relates  more  particularly, 
however,  to  our  moral  natur3S,  and  if  our 
moral  natures  are  weakened  by  vicious 
habits  and  wrong  doing,  the  conscience 
may  be  so  debilitated  as  to  give  no  alarm 
whatever  in  the  presence  of  immediate 
danger;  or  if  the  conscience  sounds  a  weak 
alarm,  it  is  not  heard,  and  therefore  noi 
obeyed.  Again,  the  conscience  is  one 
of  those  faculties  in  the  life  of  man  that 
to  be  strong  and  clear  must  be  cultivated. 
It  can  be  cultivated  by  the  practice  of  de- 
ciding for  one's  self  almost  daily  what  one 
should  do  and  what  one  should  not  do. 
A  strong  conscience  supports  a  prompt  and 
correct  decision  in  moments  of  temptation. 
When  you  learn,  therefore,  what  you  may 
or  may  not  do,  be  careful  to  act,  and  to 
act  promptly,  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion your  conscience  helps'  you  to  reach. 


Some  people  think  it  sounds  very  grand 
to  set  up  their  conscience  as  a  justification 
of  what  they  shoald  do  in  certain  matters. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man's  conscience 
is  no  better  than  he  is,  no  more  correct 
than  he  is;  so  that  his  conxience,  after 
all,  is  a  very  uncertain  and  often  unsatis- 
factory guide. 

However,  it  frequently  happens  that 
when  men  exalt  their  conscience  as  their 
highest  guide  in  life,  they  are  simply  seek- 
ing to  excuse  themselves  for  their  vari- 
ances with  their  fellow-men  respecting 
some  common  and  accepted  obligation. 
They  are  excusing  themselves  from  a 
religious  duty  or  for  their  disobedience, 
when  obedience  or  duty  should  control 
them.  Again,  we  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  decide  upon  matters  concerning 
which  our  conscience  affords  us  no  help 
whatever,  and  we  must  seek  guidance 
elsewhere.  We  must  recognize  a  will  and 
purpose  higher  than  our  own.  Christ's 
conscience  did  not  help  Him  much  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  except  so  far  as  it 
led  Him  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  with- 
out telling  Him  just  how  that  will  was  to  be 
done.    "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass.'' 

Lastly,  the  conscience  is  often  cor- 
rupted by  the  desires  of  the  heart,  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  purity  of  purpose  in 
life,  of  integrity  to  our  fellow  man  and 
devotion  to  God.  The  conscience  does 
not  always  stand  upon  the  threshol:!  of 
every  danger,  like  a  signal,  warning  us 
against  its  approach.  Sometimes  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  before  we  fully 
realize  where  we  are.  What  we  need  then 
is  not  so  much  conscience  as  courage. 
Courage  to  retrace  our  steps;  courage  to 
right  the  wrong  that  has  overtaken  us. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
never  quite  do  as  well  as  we  know  how 
to  do.  In  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  conscience  is  but  one  of  the  many 
guides  that  act  as  safeguards  against  folly, 
against  vice,  and  against  crime. 
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WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 

KNOW  two  men.  One  has  been 
in  public  life  all  the  years  of 
his  manhood.  In  the  affairs 
of  his  church  and  his  state  he 
has  taken  an  active  part.  He 
has  mixed  freely  among  his 
fellow-men  and  helped  them  to  correct  their 
evil  ways  and  the  undesirable  habits  of  life. 
He  has  striven  to  make  his  own  life  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  He  has  persuaded  men 
to  reform  their  habits  and  live  better  lives. 
For  a  generation  he  has  taught  in  public 
the  highest  and  best  virtues  of  life.  He  is 
well  known.  His  public  character  has 
made  him  familiar  to  all  the  people.  He 
represents  in  their  minds  certain  virtues; 
and  the  quality  of  his  own  life  is  fixed  in 
their  thoughts.  Those  who  admire  public 
men  and  crave  the  opportunities  of  public- 


ity may  envy  his  position.     He  represents 
moral  quality  and  an  active  public  life. 

Like  other  men  he  has  a  family;  but  his 
children  hold  in  their  keeping  no  promise 
of  the  active  and  public  life  led  by  their 
father.  His  children  are  not  counted  among 
those  real  Israelites  whose  reliance  in  an 
overruling  power  is  their  principal  guidance 
in  life.  They  do  not  exemplify  the  faith 
of  their  father.  Wherever  they  touch  public 
life  it  is  to  enjoy  the  vanity  of  publicity. 
The  children  do  not  reflect  credit  upon  the 
life  of  their  father  as  his  works  do.  They 
do  not  belong  to  that  humble  class  of 
Latter-day  Saints  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  a  love  of  truth.  As  one  looks  upon 
his  children  he  says,  "Truly  his  service  to 
the  public  entitles  him  to  a  more  repre- 
sentative family  of  his  faith." 

The  other  man  has  been  inconspicuous 
in  public  life.  He  is  of  a  quiet,  retiring 
demeanor.  He  travels  little,  teaches  little, 
save  by  example  and  is  comparatively  un- 
known to  the  Church  at  large. 

But  his  family,  how  different  with  them! 
They  are  full  of  faith,  responsive  to  every 
Church  requirement,  humble  and  active  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They 
are  not  actuated  by  the  vanity  of  the  world 
and  are  genuine  Israelites.  The  children 
are  united,  intelligent,  and  add  to  the  glory- 
of  the  Church  and  to  the  honor  and  bless- 
ing of  the  man  who  gave  them  existence. 
In  his  children  he  beholds  a  rising  star; 
and  though  he  himself  was  obscure  in  the 
dawn  of  life  and  hovered  beneath  the  sha- 
dows of  the  multitude  around  him,  when 
he  looks  up,  he  beholds  a  new  life,  a  new 
promise — the  glory  with  which  his  children 
must  some  day  cover  him. 

Which  would  you   rather  be.    the  man 
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who  has  wrought  wonders  and  such  good 
among  his  fellow-men,  or  would  you  rather 
be  the  man  in  whom  God  has  wrought 
wonders  and  whose  family  God  has  glori- 
fied? True,  these  gifts  sometimes  all  come 
within  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  man,  but 
they  are  rare  gifts  for  one.  Life  is  not  al- 
ways a  choice,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
of  what  we  would  rather  be  is  deceptive. 
We  should  be  what  God  has  made  us,  but 
we  should  be  the  best  that  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be. 

How  many  wild  and  useless  speculations 
there  are  among  men  in  wishing  to  be 
someone  unlike  themselves,  someone  for 
whose  life  they  are  wholly  or  illy  fitted. 
The  gifts  of  God  are  many,  but  they  are 
not  alike.  To  one  He  gives  power  to  do, 
another  He  makes  the  instrument  of  His 
divine  purpose.  If  we  could  only  measure 
correctly  and  estimate  wisely,  we  should 
find  that  God's  blessings  are  widely  dis- 
tributed and  more  equally  given  than  we 
ever  imagined. 

I  would  rather  grub  sagebru3h  and  till 
the  soil  and  never  be  known  all  my  life 
and  have  my  children  valient  in  and  for 
the  truth,  than  to  walk  along  in  high  places 
of  life  in  the  glory  of  public  favor  and  see 
my  children  mere  worldlings,  moths  of 
fashion,  or  soulless  infidels. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
fellow-laborers  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
all  others  of  our  patrons,  to  some  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  busiuess  department 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union — 
conditions  that  call  for  immediate  change 
and  betterment.  In  sending  for  supplies, 
many  Sunday  School  officers  sign  only 
their  own  names  to  the  letters  containing 
their  orders.  As  a  result,  the  orders  are 
charged  to  those  officers  personally,  in- 
stead of  to  the  school  for  which  the  sup- 
plies  are  intended.     Then,   it    sometimes 


happens,  that  the  officers  who  phiced  the 
orders  withdraw  from  the  schools  before 
the  bills  are  paid.  Their  successors,  of 
course,  know  nothing  of  the  transaction, 
and  therefore,  when  bills  are  presented  to 
them,  they  repudiate  the  obligations,  or, 
if  they  pay  at  all,  do  so  under  protest. 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  this  undesir- 
able condition,  and  to  enable  us  properly 
to  charge  accounts,  from  now  on,  we  must 
request  our  customers  who  order  supplies 
for  Sunday  Schools,  to  sign  first  the  name 
of  the  school  for  which  the  supplies  are 
intended,  then  below,  the  name  of  the 
sender.  If  this  is  done,  much  confusion 
and  annoyance  will  cease. 

Again,  we  frequently  receive  orders  for 
ten  or  fifteen  cents.  We  are  requested  to 
charge  these  small  amounts  to  account, 
and  to  forward  the  supplies  ordered  by 
mail.  Now,  all  such  orders  are  a  complete 
loss  to  the  business  department,  because 
by  the  time  the  articles  ordered  are 
packed,  mailed,  prepaid  and  invoiced, 
their  entire  cost  is  consumed  in  expenses. 
Further,  such  small  accounts  cause  us 
much  expense  and  trouble  in  the  book- 
keeping department  of  our  business. 

Of  course,  we  are  more  than  willing  to 
help  the  Sunday  School  cause  in  every 
way.  That  is  part  of  our  mission.  Furth- 
er, it  is  our  desire  to  be  helpful  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree  to  our  brethren 
and  sisters  who  labor  in  the  cause  of  the 
Master.  However,  we  cannot  continue  to 
send  out  supplies  in  small  amounts  and  to 
charge  them  on  our  books.  In  future  all 
orders  of  two  dollars  or  lessmust  be  accom- 
panied by  cash,  check  orpost  officeorder. 

In  cases  where  new  Sunday  Schools  are 
started  and  need  help,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  extend  it  as  in  the  past.  But  where 
schools  are  able  to  do  so, we  must  insist  that 
they  remit  in  full  when  ordering  goods  in 
small  amounts.  By  doing  so,  our  pa- 
trons will  aid  us  greatly  in  our  hibors,  and 
will  confer  upon  us  a  lasting  favor 
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ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  DESERET 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 

The  time  is  so  limited,  of  course,  we  can 
onl3'  say  a  few  words  on  one  subject. 

1  read  in  the  report  that  has  been  given 
to  us  tonight  the  following: 

"The  number  of  Latter-day  Saints  chil- 
dren in  the  organized  stakes  over  8  years 
of  age  unbaptized,  is  2,473." 

I  would  like  now  to  read  to  you  as  Sun- 
day School  teachers  and  as  parents  of  chil- 
dren that  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  the 
following  law  of  the  Church,  or  the  law  of 
God  given  to  the  Church  in  relation  to  our 
children: 

"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have 
children  in  Zion  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
faith  in  Christ,  the  living  God,  and  of  bap- 
tism and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  when  eight  years 
old,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  their 
parents,  for  this  shall  be  a  law  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  are  organized,  and  their  children 
shall  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins  when  eight  years  old,  aud  receive  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  they  shall  also 
teach  their  children  to  pray  and  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord.  And  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zion  ehall  also  observe  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  keep  it  holy." 
Another  passage  of  scripture: 
"Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is  great 
in  the  sight  of  God,  for,  behold,  the  Lord, 
your  Redeemer,  suffered  death  in  the  flesh, 
wherefore  He  suffered  the  pain  of  all  men. 


that  all  men  might  repent  and  come  unto 
Him,  and  He  hath  risen  again  from  the 
dead,  that  He  might  oring  all  men  unto 
Him  on  conditions  of  repentance;  and  how 
great  is  His  joy  in  the  soul  that  repenteth! 
Wherefore,  you  are  called  to  cry  repentance 
unto  this  people,  and  if  it  so  be  that  you 
should  labor  all  your  days  in  crying  re- 
pentance unto  this  people,  and  bring  save 
it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how  great  shall  be 
your  joy  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  my 
Father!  And  now,  if  your  joy  will  be 
great  with  one  soul  that  you  have  brought 
unto  me,  into  the  kingdom  of  my  Father, 
how  great  will  be  your  joy  if  you  bring 
many  souls  unto  me!" 

Now  this  has  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  unto  the 
strangers  in  the  world,  to  those  that  are 
sitting  in  darkness,  that  know  not  the 
Gospel  and  have  not  the  privileges  that  we 
enjoy,  and  that  our  children  enjoy.  If  it 
will  give  you  so  much  joy  in  being  instru- 
mental in  saving  one  soul  that  is  a 
stranger  to  you,  how  much  more  joy  will 
you  possess,  if  you  are  instrumental 
in  saving  one  of  your  children.  And  if 
it  be  so  essential,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  every  parent  in  Zion  or  any  of  her 
stakes  that  are  organized  bring  not  only  one 
of  their  children  to  repentance  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
to  a  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
every  soul  given  unto  them,  in  the  bond 
of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant;  and 
the  law  is  that  they  shall  be  taught  bap- 
tism by  their  parents,  to  desire  baptism 
and  to  be  baptized  when  they  are  eight 
years  old;  and  if  they  are  not  taught  this, 
and  do  not  desire   baptism,    and    are    not 
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baptized,  and  they  should  go  astray  because 
of  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  then  their 
blood   shall  be  required    at  the    hands  of 
their  parents.     Think  of  it!     And  there  are 
2,473  children  over  eight   years  of  age  in 
the  organized  stakes    of  Zion  that  are  not 
baptized.     We  read  in  the  New  Testament 
that   Nicodemus    came    to   the    Lord   by 
night,  ashamed  to  be  seen  because  he  was 
a  leader  among  the  people;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  what  he  should   do  in  order  that 
he  might    be  saved.     And  the    Lord  said 
unto  him:    ''Except  a   man  be  born  again 
he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Nic- 
odemus said,  "How  can  a  man  be  born  when 
he  is  old?''     Je?us  answered  him:  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man   be 
born  of  the  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He 
cannot  enter;    therefore,  your  children,   if 
they  are  not  born   of  the  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  if  they  are  not  taught  it  by  their  par- 
ents, at  the  proper  time,  and  in  accordance 
with   God's  law,  requiring    them  to  teach 
their  children  this  principle,  the  sin  will  be 
upon  their  parents.       And  I  want  to   say 
to  you,   in    the  name  of  the  Lord  too,  that 
any  man  or  woman  having  children  in  Zion 
who  allow  their  children  to  go  astray  from 
them,  and  deny  the  faith  and  go  into  dark- 
ness and  unbelief,  and  will  not  come  to  the 
Lord, and  this  because  of  the  neglect  of  their 
parents,  I  do  not  care   how    many    times 
those   parents   may  be  baptized    or   born 
again,   they  never  will  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,   till  they   redeem   their    chil- 
dren.    Now   you  may  put   that    down    in 
your  hearts  and    remember  it.       For  how 
can  a  man  being  a  parent   enter   into  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  enjoy  the  glory  of  ex- 
altation  when   he   is  responsible   for    the 
destruction   of   his   own   offspring,  and  for 
the  loss  of  the  soul  of  his  own  child?    He 
cannot  do  it;  he  will  never  get  there. 

God   bless    you    and    help    you.     It  is 
the   burden  of    my  soul.      God    help  me 


to  teach  my  children  the  way  of  life,  that 
they  may  walk  in  it,  and  if  they  will  not 
walk  in  it,  may  God  help  me  to  rid  my 
skirts  of  their  blood.     Amen. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  ATTENDANCE 
AND  PROMOTE  A  LIVELIER  INTEREST 
IN  OUR  UNION  MEETINGS. 

My  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters: 

I  do  not  expect,  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  me,  to  be  able  to  say  all  that  I 
should  like  to  say  on  the  subject,  How  to 
Increase  the  Attendance  and  Promote  a 
Livelier  Interest  in  our  Union  Meetings; 
and  I  am  sure  that  shall  not  think  to 
say  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  important 
subject. 

Where  the  Sunday  School  Union  meet-  ' 
ing  is  properly  and  successfully  conducted, 
its  value  can  certainly  not  be  overestimat- 
ed. It  is  not  that  the  Union  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  and  of  itself  of  such  great  signif- 
icance, but  rather  that  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  is  of  such  incalculable  importance 
in  the  Sunday  School  cause.  The  Church 
certainly  recognizes  thf.t  the  Sunday  School 
is  the  most  fertile  field  for  the  winning  of 
souls.  This  is  because,  in  the  first  place, 
children  are  more  susceptible  to  the  spirit 
and  influence  of  the  Gospel  than  are  those 
of  mature  years.  It  is  easier  to  win 
them  to  the  truth  than  it  is  to  win  the 
adult.  In  the  second  place,  men  and 
women,  both,  are  more  valuable  when 
trained  young.  Their  faith  is  a  more 
abiding  one;  they  can,  as  a  rule,  do  greater 
service  in  the  later  years,  than  can  those 
whose  activity  begins  only  with  a  late 
conversion.  And,  now,  it  is  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  who  is  to  start  right  the 
thousands  of  little  ones  who  crowd  our 
weekly  devotional  schools.  Someone  has 
said  that  "the  pastor  (we  might  say  the 
bishop)  is  across  the  street,  the  superin- 
tendent is  at  arm's  length,  but  the  teacher 
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is  face  to  face.''  Nothing  can,  therefore, 
be  more  important  in  the  Sunday  School 
cause  than  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
art  of  teaching  and  in  the  art  of  soul-win- 
ning. 

It  is  important,  then,  in  determining  at 
the  outset  the  real  purpose  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  meeting.  Remembering 
the  importance  of  the  teacher's  calling, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  teacher's  needs 
in  learning  to  teach  and  to  win,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Union  is  threefold: 

1-  It  is  to  study  methods  of  presenting 
the  lessons. 

2.  It  is  to  enable  teachers  to  help  one 
another  by  giving  to  each  one  the  benefit 
of  the  studies  and  ideas  of  all. 

3.  It  is  to  unify  the  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  the  stake. 

And  now  that  we  have  discovered  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  it  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting in  order  that  every  teacher  in  the 
stake  may  feel  it  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
pleasure  to  attend?  What  shall  we  do  to 
make  the  teacher  feel  that  he  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  if  he  has  been  forced 
to  be  absent  from   a  Union  meeting? 

I. — THE  GKNERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  much 
can  be  done  in  the  general  assembly.  It 
should  be  made  to  throb  from  the  very 
beginning  with  the  life  of  Sunday  School 
movement.  While  a  certain  order  of  bus- 
iness will,  of  course,  have  to  be  followed, 
it  should  not  be  degraded  into  a  mere  spir- 
itless form  or  ritual.  Interest,  joyful  in- 
spiration, exaltation.  and  exultation, 
should  be  started  here,  and  thej  will  roll 
on  through  the  whole  session. 

1.  In  the  general  assembly,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  might  be  devoted  to  a  lively,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  development  of 
the  thought  of   the  concert    recitation,  or. 


even  better,    to    the  thought  of   the   song 
that  is  to   be  taught  during  the  month 

2.  Here  tenor  fifteen  minutes  might  prof- 
itably be  devoted  to  a  spirited  singing  prac- 
tice under  the  direction  of  the  stake  chor- 
ister. 

3.  Into  the  general  assembly  might  be 
admitted  at  times  brief,  spirited,  spicy  dis- 
cussions of  such  Sunday  School  problems 
as  these: 

(1)  The  grading  of  the  school; 

(2)  The  Sunday  School  library; 

(3)  The  so-called  bad  boy; 

(4)  Suitable  preparations  for  Easter, 

Christmas    and    other    Sunday 
School  da>s. 

4.  Here  might  be  given  brief,  timely 
talks  by  popular  lecturers  and  successful 
teachers. 

5.  And  to  this  meeting  might  be  invited 
occasionally  the  best  musical  and  literary 
talent  to  entertain  and  to  cheer  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher. 

Let  officers  and  teachers  alike  under- 
stand that  they  will  (jet  something  from 
the  very  opening  of  the  Union  to  the  end, 
and  they  will   be  likely  to  attend  in  force. 

II. — THE     DEPARTMENTS. 

It  is  in  the  departments,  however,  that 
the  teachers  will  expect  to  get  the  most 
help  in  their  particular  work.  And  the  suc- 
cess of  the  departments  will  depend  upon, 

1.  The  stake  board, 

2.  Th?  local  boards, 

3.  The  local  superintendents. 

I.    THE  STAKE  BOARD. 

In  speakiiig  of  the  stake  board  and  of 
the  local  boards  as  elements  conducive  to 
the  success  of  the  Union  department  work, 
I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  enumerate  some  necessary  qualifications 
of  each.  And  in  doing  so,  I  hope  thnt  I 
shall  discourage  no  one,  although  it  may 
seem  that  I  place  the  requirements  rather 
high,    but    rather   that  I  shall    encourage 
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everyone    to     higher,   nobler   and    longer 
sustained  effort  to  attain  the  ideal. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  stake 
leader  should  be  thoroughly  alive  and 
should  have  a  passion  for  the  Sunday 
School  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
responds  to  the  call  of  the  stake  superin- 
tendent out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  The  stake 
leader  should  have  a  warm  and  honest  love 
for  his  work.  "As  with  the  priest  so  with 
the  people."  If  the  stake  leader  sends 
forth  a  glowing  spirit,  the  local  teachers 
will  partake  of  it  and  be  warmed  by  it. 

(2)  ■  The  stake  leader  should  be  able  to 
approach  his  work  from  two  view  points: 

(a)  The  spiritual:  he  should  be  a  man 
of  strong  faith  and  spiritual  susceptibility. 
He  should  see  the  scripture  by  the  constant 
light  of  revelation, and  not  by  the  flickering 
light  of  criticism  only. 

(b)  The  pedagogical:  while  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  stake  leader  should 
have  a  profound  training  in  pedagogical 
subjects,  he  should  have  suiiicient  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  mind  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  to  be  able  intelligent- 
ly to  direct  those  who  come  to  him  for  as- 
sistance. 

(3)  The  stake  leader  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  his  work. 

(a)  He  should  be  aole  correctly  to  in- 
terpret every  difficult  passage  of  scripture 
in  the  lesson. 

(b)  He  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  to  explain  every  obscure  figure  or  illus- 
tration used  in  the  scripture  under  discus- 
sion, and  to  show  what  is  its  bearing  on 
the  lesson. 

(c)  He  should  be  able  correctly  to  define 
every  difficult  or  uncommon  word  and  to 
show  how  its  hidden  meaning  affects  the 
scriptures  under  discussion.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  thai.,  in  the  Bible  particu- 
larly, there  are  many  passages  whose 
meaning  is  obscured  for  modern  readers, 
because  of  the  presence  of  obsolete  or  ob- 
solescent words. 


(4)  The  stake  leader  should  be  a  man 
of  manifold  resources  and  endless  devices. 

(a)  He  should  be  able  to  show  how  a 
lesson  may  be  developed. 

(b)  He  should  illustrate  frequently  the 
use  of  the  blackboard,  and  should  urge  its 
adoption  in  the  local  schools. since  what  is 
seen  through  the  eye  is  more  vividly  im- 
pressed than  what  is  heard  only  through 
the  ear. 

(c)  For  the  same  reason,  we  should  use 
wall-maps  constantly,  and  should  display 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  country  under  discussion. 

(d)  He  will  possibly  adopt  and  use 
sand-maps  at  times,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades.  Sand-maps  are_  now  being  used 
successfully  in  many  SundaySchools  of  the 
East. 

(e)  He  will  make  a  generous  use  of  all 
valuable  charts. 

(f)  He  will  illustrate  as  many  points 
as  possible  with  high-class  pictures,  such 
as  the  Wilde  Colorographs  and  the  Perry 
and  Cosmos  pictures. 

(g)  He  will  employ,  frequently  the 
method  of  object  teaching  used  with  such 
great  success  by  the  Savior. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  task  of  the 
stake  leader  is  an  arduous  one.  He  must 
be  full  of  faith  and  zeal.  He  is  chosen 
because  he  has  shown  special  aptitude  in 
some  local  school.  Now  he  is  hon-^red  to 
lead  and  guide  all  the  teachers  in  his 
stake.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  stake  board  is  not  a  self-organized 
institution.  It  receives  its  authority  from 
a  higher  source,  and  it  looks  to  that  source 
still  for  further  light  and  instruction. 
Moreover,  the  stake  board  was  called  into 
being  through  the  needs  of  the  local 
schools-  Even  as  it  looks  back,  then,  to 
its  source  for  instruction  and  authoritj', 
so  it  looks  forward  to  the  individual 
schools  to  give  help  and  direction.  But, 
in  order  that  the  stake  board  maj'  fulfil  the 
mission   for    which     it    was    created,    the 
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local  school  must  be  in  harmony  with  it, 
— must  be  willing  to  accept  and  adopt  its 
suggestions,  and  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  While,  then,  the  success  of  a 
department  of  a  Union  meeting  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  qualities  of  the  stake 
leader,  it  depends  almost  equally  upon 
the  attitude  of 

II.    THE  LOCAL  HOARDS. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  every  Sunday 
School  teacher  should  appreciate  fully  the 
importance  of  his  calling.  He  should  un- 
derstand what  it  means  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  children  of  God  and  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  them  the  law 
of  God. 

(2)  Every  Sunday  Schoolteacher  should 
glow  with  faith  in  the  Gospel  and  love  for 
the  children  of  God.  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  teacher  can  hope  to  succeed  with- 
out a  prayerful  and  loveful  heart. 

(3)  Every  Sunday  School  teacher  should 
be  eager  to  give  to  the  children  the  very 
best  and  soundest  that  can  be  had.  He 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  skimming  over 
the  lesson  late  Saturday  night  or  early  Sun- 
day morning,  but  should  always   strive  to 

get  at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 

(4)  The  Sunday  School  teacher  should 
go  to  the  Union  meeting  with  a  heart  of 
prayer  and  desire — prayer  for  himself  and 
for  his  fellow  teachers,  and  for  the  stake 
leader;  desire  to  be  helped  and  instructed 
in  his  holy  work.  The  spirit  of  criticism 
and  fault-finding  should  find  no  lodgment 
in  his  breast. 

(2)  The  Sunday  School  teacher  should 
go  to  the  Union  prepared  on  the  matter  to 
be  discussed.  The  preparation  need  not 
be  a  thorough  one,  but  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  teacher  intelligently  to 
ask  questions  and  to  get  the  most  good  out 
of  the  meeting.  Remember,  the  Union  is 
not  a  preparation  meeting.  It  is  a  meet- 
ing in  which  to  study  methods  and  to  solve 
difficult  problems. 


(6)  Every  teacher  should  have  all  his 
difficulties  and  questions  ready.  Let  him 
direct  them  at  his  fellow  teachers  and  the 
stake  leader.  Let  the  local  teacher  exert 
himself  to  make  the  meeting  interesting. 

(7)  Finally,  every  teacher  should  be 
anxious  and  eager  to  adopt  the  method 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  in   his  ward. 

Thus  the  task  of  the  local  teacher  is  also 
not  an  easy  one.  He  must  be  as  zealous 
and  energetic  as  the  stake  board  leader. 
Indeed,  he  must  be  more  so,  for  he  it  is 
that  comes  face  to  face  with  the  little 
ones,  and  will  turn  them  to  good  or  to 
bad  in  the  kingdom  of  Go  1.  And  in  in- 
spiring the  teacher  with  the  proper  kind 
of  zeal,  much  will  depend  upon 

III.    THE  LOCAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  this  case  one  may  be  justified  in  para- 
phrasing scripture,  and  saying,  as  with 
the  superintendent,  so  with  the  teacher. 

(1)  The  superintendent  should  undoubt- 
edly possess  all  the  good  qualities  I  have 
prescribed  for  stake  and  local  teachers,  and 
many  more  besides. 

(2)  He  especially  should  be  full  of 
sparkle  and  fire.  He  should  be  able  to 
kindle  to  action  every  teacher  in  his  corps. 

(o)  He  should  urge  upon  teachers  re- 
peatedly to  attend  Union,  and  to  get  from 
it  all  that  can  be  had.  Indeed,  be  should 
require  attendance.  He  is  responsible  for 
his  school,  and  he  should  demand  that 
every  teacher  who  accepts  a  call  to 
work  in  the  Sunday  School  should  put 
forth  every  honest  effort  to  get  for  his 
department  the  very  best  and  soundest  of 
methods  and  interpretations. 

(.4)  The  superintendent  should  make  no 
half-hearted  announcement  of  the  Union 
meeting.  Everyone  should  be  there  or 
should  present  an  acceptable  excuse.  Thus 
through  the  enthusiastic  eff'orts  of  the 
superintendent,  hesitating  teachers  may  be 
started  right;  and  once  started  right,  the 
meeting   itself   should   hold    them.     The 
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superintendent,  however,  should  never 
cease  from  his  own  efforts,  even  when  he 
has  attained  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Let  him  then  work  to  hold  that 
splendid  attendance. 

Finally,  the  Union  would  receive  much 
encouragement  from  the  occasional  at- 
tendance of  the  stake  and  ward  author- 
ities. Such  attendance  would  help  lend 
dignity  to  the  meeting,  and  would  impress 
its  importance  upon  the  eachers.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that,  in  the  past,  the  author- 
ties  of  the  priesthood  have  given  their  at- 
tention so  seldom  to  this  meeting  of  the 
most  important  auxiliary  organization  in 
the  Church. 

To  sum  up:  The  purpose  of  the  Union  is 

(1)  to  study  methods  of  presenting  lessons; 

(2)  to  enable  teachers  to  help  one  another, 


by  giving  to  eaca  one  the  benefit  of  the 
studies  and  ideas  of  all,  and  (3),  to  unify 
the  teachings  in  the  schools  of  the  stake. 
To  increase  the  attendance  and  make  the 
meetings  more  interesting,  the  general  as- 
sembly should  be  made  worth  while;  the 
stake  leader  should  labor  unceasingly,  the 
local  teacher  should  labor  unceasingly, the 
local  superintendent  should  labor  unceas- 
ingly. In  short,  the  threefold  purpose  of 
the  Union  can  be  worked  out  only  by  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stake  and 
the  local  boards.  Let  all  those  who  attend 
work  to  make  the  Union  worth  while,  and 
both  interest  and  attendance  will  speedily 
increase. 

"Plan  your  work,"   someone    has   said, 
"then  work  your  plan." 

Tl'.  0. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

A  MORE  permanent  and  more  compre- 
hensive union;  the  establishment  of  the 
Hague  Conference  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion and  the  opening  of  The  Hague  Court 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  the  drafting 
by  the  Conference  of  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  for  ratification  by  all  the  na- 
tions; the  endorsement  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Unions'  resolution  providing  for 
an  international  commission  of  inquiry  or 
the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
Powers;  the  recommendation  to  extend  to 
private  property  at  sea  the  same  immunity 
from  capture  in  war  that  now  shelters  pri- 


vate property  on  land;  and  the  recom- 
mendation to  take  decided  action  towards 
the  limitation  of  the  burdens  of  armaments, 
— are  the  proposals  that  resulted  from  the 
Isational  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  New  York  City,  April  14  to  17, 
1907.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  world's  foremost  peace  advocates; 
and  though  some  of  them  assumed  a  rather 
militant  attitude,  there  was  still  present 
an  essential  harmony  of  purpose.  Indeed; 
so  marked  was  this  harmony,  and  so  in- 
valuable the  practical  work  of  the  Congress, 
that,  all  are  agreed,  France  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  bestowing  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  up  president  and  promoter, 
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Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.       President   Roose- 
velt wrote  to  the  Congress  as  follows: 

I  hope  to  see  adopted  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  among  the  nations;  and  I  hope  to  see  The 
Hague  Court  greatly  increased  in  power  and 
permanency,  and  the  judges  in  particular  made 
permanent  and  given  adequate  salaries,  so  as  to 
make  it  increasingly  probable  that  in  each  case 
that  may  come  before  them  they  will  decide  be- 
tween the  nations,  great  or  small,  exactly  as  a 
judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between  the 
individuals,  great  or  small,  who  come  before 
him.  Doubtless  many  other  matters  will  be 
taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps 
the  most  important. 

The  resolutions  adopted  b  /  the  Congress, 
and  received  with  general  approval  by  the 
press,  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress,  heldin  New  York  City,  April  4  to 
17,  1907,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
be  requested,  through  the  representatives  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference,  to  urge  upon  that 
body  the  formation  of  a  more  permanent  and 
more  comprehensive  international  union  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  efficient  cooperation  of 
the  nations  in  the  development  and  application 
of  international  law  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  to  this  end,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
•this  Congress  that  the  governments  should  pro- 
vide that  The  HagueConference  shall  hereafter  be 
a  permanent  institution,  with  the  representatives 
from  all  the  nations  meeting  periodically  for  the 
regular  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  inter- 
national problems  constantly  arising  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  nations,  and  that  we  want  our 
Government  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the  com- 
ing Conference  to  secure,  if  possible,  action  in 
this  direction. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  logical  sequence  of  the 
first  HagueConference,  The  Hague  Court  should 
be  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
for  ratification  by  all  the  nations  should  be  draft- 
ed by  the  coming  Conference,  providing  for  the 
reference  to  The  Hague  Court  of  international  dis- 
putes which  may  hereafter  arise,  which  can  not 
be  adjusted  by  diplomacy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  records  its  indorse- 
ment of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  at  its  conference  in  London  last 
July,  that,  in  cases  of  dispute  arising  between  na- 


tions which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  embrace 
within  the  terms  of  an  arbitration  convention, the 
disputing  parties,  before  resorting  to  force,  shall 
always  invoke  the  services  of  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry  or  the  mediation  of  one 
or  more  friendly  Powers. 

Resolved,  That  our  Government  be  requested 
to  urge  upon  the  coming  Hague  Conference  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition,  long  advocated  by 
our  country,  to  extend  to  private  property  at  sea 
the  same  immunity  from  capture  in  war  as  now 
shelters  private  property  on  land. 

Resolved, That  the  time  has  arrived  for  decided 
action  toward  the  limitation  of  the  burdens  of  ar- 
maments which  have  enormously  increased  since 
1899,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  respectfully  requested  and  urged  to  instruct 
its  delegates  to  the  coming  Hague  Conference 
to  support  with  the  full  weight  of  our  national 
influence  the  proposition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
have,  if  possible,  the  subject  of  armaments  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference. 


FOUND  GUILTY. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
adjudged  guilty.  The  first  trial  of  the 
Government's  charges  against  the  great 
company  for  unlawfully  accepting  rebates 
or  secret  discriminating  rates  ended  in 
Chicago  on  the  13th  of  April.  The  jury 
was  out  only  three  hours  and  took  but  one 
ballot.  The  defendant  company  was  found 
guilty  on  1463  counts.  Since  the  mini- 
mum fine  is  $1,000.00  for  each  count,  and 
the  maximum  is  $20,000.00,  the  court  may 
impose  a  fine  ranging  from  $1,463,000  to 
$39,260,000.  A  motion  for  new  trial  is 
pending.  The  indictment  was  for  accept- 
ing rates  on  the  Alton  Railroad  between 
Whiting,  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
paid  only  about  one  third  of  the  published 
rate.  Other  indictments  of  a  similar  na- 
ture are  pending  in  half  a  dozen  other 
states,  and  will  probably  end  in  the  same 
way. 

*  ^  ^  * 

At  St.  Paul,   too,  the  great  corporations 
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are  being  prosecuted.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company  has  been  found  guilty 
of  granting  rebates  and  has  been  fined 
$15,000.00.  In  a  similar  case,  at  Minnea- 
polis, the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  railroad  has  been  found  guilty. 
And  at  Chicago,  again,  the  Furniture  Trust, 
prosecuted  because  of  complaints  made  by 
pastors  and  school  boards,  has  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty. 


KUROPATKIN'S    BOOK. 

KuROPATKiN,  Russia's  great  war  lord, 
has  recently  given  lo  the  world,  in  two 
volumes,  a  history  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  The  book  turns  out  to  be  an  expla- 
nation, from  his  point  of  view,  of  the  reas- 
ons which  led  to  his  overwhelming  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  himself  and  of  his 
country. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Kuropatkin 
has  enjoyed  in  Russia  the  glorious  reputa- 
tion of  a  military  hero.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  excellent  literary  attainments,  and 
has  discussed  military  questions  with  con- 
siderable ability.  No  one  supposed  that 
Russia's  military  system  was  in  such  a  de- 
plorable condition,  and  that  her  officers 
were  so  utterly  worthless  as  Kuropatkin 
has  described  many  of  the  leading  ones 
to  be  in  the  late  war. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  commanding 
position  which  Kuropatkin  occupied  in 
Russia's  military  system,  his  explanations 
in  excuse  of  his  misfortunes  explain  too 
much.  If  there  was  insubordination 
amoiig  the  generals,  if  his  orders  were 
treated  with  contempt,  certainly  no  one 
in  all  Russia  was  more  responsible  for  such 
a  state  of  affairs  than  Kuropatkin  himself. 

The  great  Russian  general,  however, 
must  have  had  some  serious  reflections 
upon  his  military  career,  which  has  not 
been  altogether  free  from  violence  and  a 
certain  measure  of  barbarity,  that  had 
caused    a  cloud  upon   his    life  before  the 


Russo-Japanese  war  began.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  personal  bravery  and  had  faced 
danger  in  a  most  heroic  manner  no  one 
will  probably  deny;  but  he  did  some 
things, or  permitted  some  things  to  be  done 
while  he  was  commanding  his  troops  in 
the  country  of  the  Turcomans  that  make 
his  recent  humiliation  and  defeat  look  like 
a  .just  retribution. 

When  he  turned  his  soldiers  loose  in  the 
communities  of  the  Turcomans  to  loot, 
murder  and  debauih,in  true  Russian  style, 
he  may  not  have  thought  anything  about 
a  day  of  retribution,  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  the  Russian  policy  of  drastic 
and  cruel  repression  was  the  proper  thing 
among  the  semi-civilized  tribes  of  southern 
Asiatic  Russia.  That,  however,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  Few  men  can  hardly  hope 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  rendering  an  ac- 
count, even  in  this  life;  and  when  one 
reads  the  biography  of  Kuropatkin,  his 
harsh,  cruel,  and  it  is  believed,  unneces- 
sary treatment  of  the  semi- civilized  tribes 
of  central  Asia,  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  government  to  suppress  com- 
pletely, one  cannot  refrain  from  the  thought 
that  Kuropatkin  met  with  |the  just  humilia- 
tion that  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  him 
who  inflicts  a  gross  injastiee  upon  his 
fellow  men. 

& 

A  NEGRO  WINS. 

Mr.  Alain  LeRoy  Locke,  a  colored  stu- 
dent in  the  senior  class  at  Harvard  Univ- 
ersity has  just  won  academic  honors  by 
passing  the  highest  examination  for  schol- 
larship  in  competition  with  fifty  white 
students,  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  at  Harvard,  21 
negroes,  all  from  other  states  than  Mas- 
sachussetts.  This  is  not  the  first  time  a 
negro  has  won  honors  in  that  institution. 

Some  of  Harvard's  brightest  men  belong 
to  the  colored  race.  How  Mr.  Locke  will 
be  received  at  Oxford,  England,  will  he  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity. 


m 
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WHAT  LIFE  MEANS  TO  ME. 

Ever  since  the  day  that  I  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "liberty,"  this 
world  has  been  to  me  a  pleasant  and  hab" 
itable  planet.  Before  that  day  I  had 
shared  with  many  others  the  Great  Misgiv- 
ing— the  fear  born  of  the  common  idea 
that  I  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  my- 
self upon  the  earth  and  to  progress  in  the 
approved  manner,  save  by  eternally  grub- 
bing away  at  some  superfluous  and  dis- 
tasteful task  whereby  I  might  make 
money.  * 

Starting  out  as  a  printer's  apprentice  at 
two    dollars  a    week,  I  found  getting  rich 
rather  a  slow  task;  but  always  I  was  sketch- 
ing a  future  of  purple  and  gold.     I  worked 
hard  and  acquired   a    good  knowledge   of 
my  trade.         *     *     *     In  about  ten  years 
I  acquired  a  wife,  a  small  family,  a  home, 
and  a  little  money.     But  there  was  always 
before  me  as  there  is    before    nearly  every 
toiler  of   small  means  or  large,  the  inevit- 
able   Great    Misgiving.       This     was    my 
Sphinx    at  the  roadside.      What  dreadful 
things  would  happen  if  I  could  not  answer 
her    question — that  is   to  say,  if  I  should 
cease  to  work  and  to  gain?   I  had  a  mania 
for  eaving,  and    always   with  the    end    in 
view  that  I   might    acquire  property    and 
keep  "progressing,"  as   I  termed  it.     But 
even  while  "progressing"  I  was  discerning 
enough  to  note  that  I  was  leading  the  sort 
of  life  to  which  I    would  have  hesitated  to 
condemn  a  good-natured  collie.     Always  I 
was  perturbed,   confused,   bothered,  badg- 
ered, and  whirled  about.        *       *       *        * 
Methinks    now    I  know    the  meaning  of 
true  life,  and  it  is  notingettirg  and  hoard- 
ing,   not  in  putting  my  heel  upon  my  fel- 
low-being's neck,   not  in  that  civilized  pil- 
lage  which  we  call   "commerce,"  nor  yet 
in   that    strange     malady    which  we    call 


"progress."  Real  life  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
ideal.  When  I  step  aside  from  that  pur- 
suit I  do  not  live — I  merely  exist.  To  me 
the  ideal  is  not  in  a  dream  of  Utopia,  not 
in  any  beatific  and  enervating  Nirvana,  but 
in  doing  my  heart-work  and  looking  up- 
ward. To  that  heart-work  I  must  at  times 
apply  myself  with  all  my  powers  of  con- 
centration whether  I  really  accomplish  it 
or  not.  For  that  alone  is  the  work  which 
I  shall  do  graciously,  becomingly  and 
well. 

Life  means  many  things  to  me,  but  it 
means  chiefly  this.  Why?  Because  in 
my  heart-work  I  find  freedom,  and  without 
freedom  life  is  not  life  to  me,  but  merely 
existence  bounded  on  one  side  by  Regret, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Great  Msgiving. 

When  the  body  hungers,  we  feed  it. 
When  the  soul  hungers,  we  let  it  hunger. 
We  should  do  the  things  that  satisfy  the 
soul-  We  should  not  merely  strive  to  ac- 
cumulate property  without  thought  of  the 
higher  life,  but  always  to  combine  and 
blend    business   and  intellectual   pursuits. 

We  must  not  live  by  imitation,  but  by 
reason  and  by  emotion.  As  a  rule,  the 
greater  the  number  of  people  who  do  a 
thing  the  worse  that  thing  is  likely  to  be. 
This  is  not  true  of  matrimony.  No  man 
is  leading  a  perfectly  natural,  rational  and 
happy  life  who  is  not  wedded  to  some  good 
woman.  Xo  woman  is  living  the  life  for 
which  nature  designed  her  if  she  be  not 
mated  with  some  honorable,  aspiring 
man. 

Real  life  means  liberty,  but  no  one  can 
be  free  who  cannot  think  for  himself  and 
act  for  himself.  Originality,  initiative, 
simplicity,  a  habit  of  high  thought,  a 
hatred  of  all  shams,  a  readiness  to  figh,  for 
ideal  truths,  to  make  endless  battle 
against  the  vicious  of  high  rank  or  of  low — 
these  are  the    things    that    I    would    have 
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taught  to  our  youth  in  the  schools.  For 
if  they  know  them,  they  shall  have  neither 
the  burden  of  great  poverty  nor  of  great 
wealth,  and  they  shall  never  feel  the  Great 
Misgiving. 

To  live  plainly  and  without  pretense  a 
life  of  leisure,  study  and  action,  never  car- 
ing to  play  at  precedence,  nor  to  enjoy  un- 
due privilege;  to  have  an  ample  endowment 
of  common  sense;  to  do  my  heart- work  with- 
out the  fear  of  hindrance  of  others, and  with- 
out greed  or  rapacity;  not  to  be  too  readily 
perturbed  by  immaterial  acts  or  conditions 
that  are  alien  to  my  temperament,  but  to 
resist,  even  harshly  all  encroachments  up- 
on my  individual  and  civic  rights;  to  enjoy 
now  and  again  a  bit  of  brisk  living;  to  be 
wise  enough  to  be  foolish  on  occasion;  to 
listen  quietly,  to  talk  gently  and  not  over- 
much;to  have  and  to  keep  a  few  firm  friends; 
to  be  much  aloof  from  the  crowd,  yet  near 
enough  at  times  to  feel  the  great  heart- 
throb of  humanity;  to  get  as  often  as  is 
good  for  me  the  grand  content  of  the 
mountains  and  the  widening  influence  of 
the  sea;  to  be  something  of  a  savage  and 
something  more  of  a  child;  to  let  my  heart 
be  played  upon  by  the  winds  and  move 
with  the  tossing  boughs;  to  exult  in  the 
bright  uprush  of  dawn,  or  in  a  strain  of 
wild  music;  always  to  retain  the  mystic  re- 
lation I  bear  to  the  twilight,  that  its  sad- 
ness may  be  my  sadness  and  its  glory  my 
glory;  in  a  word,  to  be  in  tune  with  the 
master-chord  of  creation,  and,  above  all 
things  to  be  free! 

This  is  what  true  life  means  to  me,  and 
I  know  of  no  better  meaning. 

Cosmopo  It  fa  n  Magazin  e  ■ 
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A  TURKISH  DEBT  A  TRUE  STORY. 

Alex.  Greatorex  had  been  kind  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  his  Turkish  neighbor.  Grea.- 
orex  was  a  canny  Scotchman  who  had  been 
for  some  years  a  large  and  successful  wool 
merchant  in  Constantinople. 


Mehemet  Ali  was  in  the  same  kind  of 
business;  and  when  the  Scotchman  first 
came  to  establish  himself  in  the  Turkish 
capital,  this  Turkish  neighbor  had  been 
friendly  and  helpful.  As  the  years  went 
on,  however,  Greatorex  had  prospered  and 
Ali  had  been  unfortunate. 

From  time  to  time  the  Scot  had  aided 
the  Turk  in  some  business  emergency,  •r 
had  postponed  his  claim  for  some  small 
debt,  until  at  last  the  sum  owed  him  by 
Ali  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars — a 
sum  so  small  to  the  prosperous  merchant 
that  it  troubled  him  not  at  all;  but  so 
large  to  the  Turkish  debtor  that  to  meet 
this  obligation  became  the  settled  purpose 
and  ambition  of  his  life. 

Whenever  the  two  men  met  in  the  pleas- 
ant streets  of  Constantinople,  the  Turk 
would  salute  his  creditor  with  a  profound 
salaam  —  that  graceful  Turkish  gesture 
which  is  supposed  to  mean,  "I  lay  my 
mouth  in  the  dust  at  your  feet" — and  then 
he  would  say:  "I  have  not  forgotten, — and 
I  do  not  forget,  —my  debt  is  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars!" 

One  day,  as  Greatorex  walked  along  the 
familiar  street,  a  stranger  salaamed  before 
him,  and  then  said:  "I  am  the  eldest  son 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  He  is  dead,  and  his 
debts  are  mine.  I  owe  to  your  honor  five 
hundred  dollars." 

But  it  seemed  that  business  prospered 
with  the  son  no  better  than  with  his  father, 
f  jr  years  went  on  and  the  debt  was  not 
paid;  yet  still,  whenever  the  two  men  met, 
the  Turk  bent  before  the  Christian,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  obligation. 

At  length  one  day  another  turbaned 
head  bowed  itself  in  the  street  before 
Greatorex,  and  a  new  voice  said:  "My 
brother  is  dead.  I  am  the  second  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  debts  are  mine.  I 
owe  your  honor  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
surely  it  shall  be  paid."  And  again  for  a 
few  years  this  pledge  was  repeated  at  every 
meeting  with  the  second  son. 
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At  last  still  another  Turkish  head  was 
bowed  before  Greatorex,  and  still  another 
voice  said;  "Both  my  elder  brothers  are 
dead.  I  am  the  third  and  last  son  of  my 
father.  His  debts  are  now  mine,  and  I 
owe  your  honor  five  hundred  dollars." 

A  few  months  later  on,  to  the  custom- 
ary acknowledgement  of  the  debt,  the 
young  Turk  added:  "And  I  see  now  how 
payment  shall  be  possible."  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  his  profession  was  that  of 
a  civil  engineer,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
Syria  to  make  an  important  survey,  that 
the  fee  would  be  large,  and  that  the  debt 
of  his  father  should  be  the  first  claim  on  it. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  wool  mer- 
chant heard  nothing  of  his  debtor;  but  at 
length  a  young  Turk  came  to  him  in  his 
oflftce,  and  desired  to  speak  to  him. 

"I  am  the  friend,"  he  said,  "of  Ali,  the 
son  of  Mehemet.  He  was  stricken  with 
fever  in  Syria,  and  died  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  survey.  I  was  with  him  in  his 
last  hour,  and  he  told  me  of  the  unpaid 
debt  of  his  father,  and  made  me  promise 
to  lay  it  before  his  three  sisters  and  call 
on  them  to  do  honor  to  his  father's  memory 
by  its  payment.  Each  of  the  sisters  has 
her  own  husband,  and  one  of  them  is  rich; 
but  the  husbands  say  they  were  not  the 
sons  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  they  would  fain 
escape  from  this  obligation  that  was  his." 

"And  why  not?"  said  Greatorex  kindly. 
"The  sum  is  so  small.  I  will  forgive  the 
debt." 

"Not  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  young 
Turk.  "I  have  promised  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet that  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  and  he 
would  be  ill  at  ease  in  his  grave  if  I  broke 
my  word.  But  the  three  sisters  are  gath- 
ered this  morning  in  the  house  of  their 
father,  and  they  would  fain  speak  with  my 
lord.  Will  my  lord  go  thither?  And  when 
they  propose  to  leave  the  de')!  unpaid,  my 
lord  must  answer  only.  'There  is  no  haste. 
In  the  world  that  is  to  come  each  one  shall 
have  his  own.'  " 


And  the  Scot  and  the  Turk  went  forth 
together  to  the  house  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  women's 
room  came  the  voices  of  the  three  unseen 
daughters. 

"Would  my  lord  graciously  forgive  the 
debt  of  their  father,  since  he  was  not  the 
father  of  their  husbands?" 

And  Greatorex,  as  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed in  advance  by  the  young  Turk,  an- 
swered only,  "There  is  no  haste.  In  the 
world  to  come  each  one  shall  have  his 
own." 

Then  from  behind  the  curtain,  reached 
the  slender,  dark  hand  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  in  it  was  a  purse.  "There,"  said 
a  voice,  "there  is  the  debt  which  is  due  to 
the  creditor  of  our  father." 

And  when  in  his  own  counting-room  the 
old  Scotchman  opened  the  purse,  he  found 
there  not  only  the  five  hundred  dollars,  but 
also  the  interest  on  it,  at  five  per  cent,  for 
nineteen  years.  The  debt  had  been  paid 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  thus  does  a 
Turk  honor  his  father. 

The  Wide  ^orld. 


VEGETABLE  DIET. 

Prop.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, after  numerous  tests,  finds  that  a 
vegetable  diet  is  more  conducive  to 
strength  and  endurance  than  a  meat  diet, 
Forty-nine  persons  were  examined  under 
this  test,  with  a  result  in  favor  of  a  vege- 
table diet.  If  we  may  believe  scientists, 
some  vegetables  have  more  proteids  than 
meat,  and  it  is  for  the  proteids  chiefly  that 
meat  is  eaten.  No  doubt,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  eat  vastly  rfiore  meat 
tlan  is  necessary  for  their  physical  well 
being.  The  question,  however,  of  taste 
enters  largely  into  dietary  habits,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  people  will  give  up  their 
enjoyment  of  meats  so  loi.g  as  they  re- 
main within  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals. 


POEMS  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  OF  MAY 


DECORATION. 

Mid  the  flower-wreathed  tombs  I  stand 
Bearing  lilies  in  my  hand. 
Comrades!  in  what  soldier-grave 
Sleeps  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 

Is  it  he  who  sank  to  rest 
With  his  colors  round  his  breast? 
Friendship  makes  his  tomb  a  shrine; 
Garlands  veil  it;  ask  not  mine. 

One  low  grave,  yon  trees  beneath, 
Bears  no  roses,  wears  no  wreath; 
Yet  no  heart  more   high  and  warm 
Ever  dared  the  battle-storm, 

Never  gleamed  a  prouder  eye 

In  the  front  of  victory. 

Never  foot  had  firmer  tread 

On  the  field  where  Hope  lay  dead. 

Than  are  hid  within  this  tomb, 
Where  the  untended  grasses  bloom; 
And  no  stone,  with  feigned  distress, 
Mocks  the  sacred  loneliness. 

Youth  and  beauty,  dauntless  will, 
Dreams  that  life  could  ne'er  fulfill,  j 
Here  lie  buried;  here  in  peace 
Wrongs  and  woes  have  found  release. 

Turning  from  my  comrades'  eyes, 
Kneelmg  where  a  woman  lies, 
I  strew  lilies  on  the  grave 
Of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Thomas   Wentuortli  Higginson. 

0 

ON  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Found  high  on  the  liill,  in  the  valley. 
And  dotting  tne  green-meadowed  plain. 

Today  let  us  solemnly  rally. 

To  deck  the  fair  graves  of  the  slain. 

While  duty  and  valor  men  cherish, 
Wfiile  devotion  is  dear  to  the  race, 


In  no  age  shall  their  memory  perish; 
In  our  hearts  it  must  hold  the  first  place. 

Bring  garlands,  twine  wreaths  and  fair  flowers, 
Bring  the  flag  that  they  died  to  uphold; 

In  the  splendor  of  May  be  it  ours 
To  see  their  great  story  retold. 

For  the  freedom  which  Washington  founded, 
The  law  that  blends  justice  with  peace. 

Through  them  won  a  future  unbounded. 
And  a  triumph  that  cannot  decrease. 

The  cycle  of  years  that  has  vanished 

But  deepens  our  love  for  their  deeds; 
The  smoke  of  their  battles  is  banished, 
But  'tis  time,  not  theirfame,  that  recedes. 

Joel  Benton. 
0 

IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 

Oh,  who  would   stand   where   hostile  weapons 
gleam. 
Where  camp  fires  glow  and  destinies  are  east, 
Or   tread  that  misty  bridge    which    spans  the 
stream    - 
That  sweeps  between  us  and  the  tragic  past; 
To  see  the  glare  of  crimson  in  the  sky. 
Or  hear  the  woods  resound  with  clam'rous  bat- 
tle cry? 

Wouldst  view  once  more  the  heaps  of  mangled 
flesh. 
Where  rise  the  smothered  moans  of  men  in 
pain? 

Wouldst    see    the    wounds    of    martyrs    bleed 
afresh, 
And    red-mouthed    trenches  gaping    for    the 
slain — 

The  shivered  saber  and  the  crushed  cuirass, 

The   hoof-flailed    fields    of  grain,    the  powder- 
blackened  graes? 

No!     Rather  seek  some  consecrated  court. 
Where   8ur])liced   choir    with  organ's    solemn 
note 
Chants  requiem  for  the  dead;  or  boys  in  sport 
Peer   down    the    cannon's    dark   and    rusty 
throat; 
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Where  scents  of  roses  drench  the  summer  air 
On    ruined  moat,    and  black  and   yellow    lihes 
dare; 

Or  find  the  rent  redout,  where  ivy  creeps 
O'er  shattered  shell  and  broken  bayonet; 

Planting  its  leafy  standard  on  the  steeps, 
To  win  the  grim,  dismantled  parapet. 

Making  a  conquest  none  the  less  complete 

Than  when  ensanguined  slope  was  pressed  with 
weary  feet. 

The  Past  has  left  its  heritage  of  hate 

To  souls  still  grievous,  for  the  dead  adored. 
But  who  would  turn  the  dial  hand  of  Fate 

To  cancel  legacies  so  golden  stored; 
Or  rouse  the  ranks  from  fratricidal  field, 
To   place   the    blot   of   bondage   on  a   nation's 
shield? 

Samuel  Davis  in  Carson  Appeal. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Strew  o'er  the  graves  of  the  Southern  dead 
Bright  buds  by  spring-time  brought, 

And  show  the  world,  though  years  have  fled, 
We  think  of  those  who  fought. 

Heap  flowers  above  their  grassy  mounds, 
Their  graves  with  moss  and  violets  strew. 

While  war-worn  veterans  make  their  rounds, 
These  for  thegray,  those  for  the  blue. 

The  drifts  of  orange  flowers  make  white 
The  graves  where  Southern  warriors  sleep; 

Scarce  waving  in  the  mellow  light, 
Their  vigils  weeping  willows  keep. 

Above  the  sod  where  they  recline. 
By  loving  hands  are  garlands  spread; 

Here  trails  the  light  clematis  ^^ne, 
Like  filmy  lace  on  bridal  bed. 

For  though  our  cause  be  one  that's  lost. 
And  though  our  flag  be  laid  away. 

Yet  on  Fame's  shield  are  deep  embossed 
The  deeds  of  those  who  wore  the  gray! 

New  Orleans  Picayuve. 


OUR  HEARTS  TO  YOURS. 

.Ye  happy  dead  we  gave  to  God, 
Who  keepeth  what  is  His,  alway; 

We  lay  the  violets  on  the  sod, 
We  lay  our  hearts  to  yours  today. 


Oh,  take  them,  broken  and  unmeet 
For  that  high  faith  you  used  to  have! 

The  trembling  hand,  the  faltering  feet 
We  turn  to  you,  across  the  grave 

The  fine  resolve,  the  lofty  part 
That  perished  like  a  sun-smote  flower; 

The  silent  coward  in  the  heart; 
The  memory  of  the  weakest  hour; 

The  thing  we  are  not — meant  to  be — 
And  still  go  begging  grief  to  make 

Us,  for  the  love  we  bear  to  ye — 
Oh,  take  them  all,  for  Love's  dear  sake! 

Who  else  in  earth  or  heaven  can  know? 

Like  the  dear  dead,  who  can  forgive? 
Again,  because  we  love  you  so — 

Be  patient — teach  us  how  to  live. 

Oh,  happy  dead  who  went  to  God! 

Hold,  hold  us  in  your  love  alway. 
We  lay  the  violets  on  the  sod. 

We  lay  our  hearts  to  yours  today. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


THE  MARTYR'S  CROWN. 

Soul-anguished  words!     How  little  ye  can  do 
To  ease  the  heart-pain  after  death  has  come; 

We  look  on  that  dear  face  and  bid  adieu 
With   last,    close   kisses,    while    our  lips   are 
dumb. 

Thus,  silently,  with  roses  strew  these  graves. 
Mute  eloquence  of  flowers  for  such  arc  they! 

Here,  soldiers,  rest,  where  sullen,   storm- swept 
waves 
In  softest  whispers  fade  unheard  away. 

If  danger  beckoned,  fast  they  followed  her. 
Unknown,  heroic,  self-forgetful,  great; 

Not  one  heart  faltered  when  the  conqueror. 
Death,  rode  the   field   in    hand  with   joyless 
Fate. 

Oh,  noblest  life  of  all  and  martyr-crowned. 
Who  dies  in  battle  for  his  country's  sake; 

And  doubly  sacred  be  this  precious  ground, 
Where  birds  in  spring  their   first  s-veet  music 
make. 

A  simple,  gracious  act  to  gather  here; 

Reverent  of  mood,  with  t°nder,  loyal  thought; 
Recount  high  deeds,  and  drop  a  heartfelt  tear 

In  gratitude  for  what  such  courage  wrought. 

Eugene  Field. 


Addreii:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Rich&rdi.   I60  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


1844. 


A  MAN  WE  LOVE  TO  MEET. 
Birthday  Remembrance 

.M.\Y    l.j. 


1907 


We  stamp  high  praise,  nor  note  the  cost, 

Oft  when  our  friends  are  dead; 
Excuse  a  modest  bouquet  tost, 

Where  yet  the  living  tread. 

We  often  meet  a  man  whose  greetings  show 

A  soul  replete  with  gratitude  for  life; 
The     kindly    gleam,    like    summer    sunshine's 
glow, 
Warms   other  souls,    like    banks   of   ice   and 
snow, 
Dissolve  great  loads  of  inward  care  and  strife; 
And  we  are  glad  and  grateful,  too,  for  life. 

He  speaks,  and  there  is  courage  in  his  tone, 
The  rhythm  of  high  hopes  and  pleasant  cheer; 

His  buoyancy  lends  vigor  to  our  own. 
The  clouds  that  blocked   our   way    are   over- 
thrown, 

And  we  can  see  there  is  no  cause  for  fear; 

The  world  is  lull  of  blessings  and  of  cheer. 

His  noble  mind  with  treasured  wisdom  filled. 
Feels  not  its   weight,  but  counts   its  portion 
light; 
By  heavenly  intercourse  his  heart  is  thrilled, 
Refreshing  draughts  from  truth's  fair  urn  dis- 
tilled. 
Give  him  to  know  and  answer  for  the  right. 
Though  intricate  the  question,  grave  or  light. 

If  I  may  name  this  man  we  love  to  meet, 

I'll  call  him  Brother  Anthon  Henrick  Lund; 
Whose  grateful  presence,  even  on  the  street. 
Makes    life  with   generous   purpose   more  re- 
plete. 
Because  of  his  great  soul's  most  ample  fund — 
Our    friend   and     brother,    Anthon    Henrick 
Lund. 

A  Frirnd. 


THE  TWO  CRUTCHES. 

(COXTINUED.) 

"Yes,  you  always  made  the  best  of 
everything,''  remarked  the  crutch  on  the 
left. 

"Surely  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,"  rejoined  the  right  one;  and 
his  row  of  little  brass  eyes  shown  like  spark- 
ling gems. 

"Oh,  that  those  old  days  could  come 
again!"  groaned  the  dismal  companion 
crutch. 

"I'd  not  object  to  have  snow,  frost  or 
rain  on  my  bark,  if  I  only  had  bark  for 
them  to  lie  on.  I'd  not  mind  the  sharp 
wind  shaking  the  tree  if  I  had  only  the 
tree  to  grow  on.  I'd  not  care  for  my  leaves 
dropping  if  I'd  only  a  leaf  to  dropi"  And 
as  the  poor  crutch  thus  lamented,  from 
every  one  of  his  brass  eyes,  there  popped 
out  a  tear. 

In  his  dream,  Harvey  had  become  so 
interested  in  the  conversation  between  the 
two  crutches  that  he  now  looked  earnestly 
at  the  right  crutch,  and  listened  eagerly 
for  his  next  reply.  It  came  in  a  cheering 
voice. 

"Make  the  best  of  it,  friend,  make  the 
best  of  it.  One  cannot  help  being  sorry 
for  having  lost  such  a  bright,  sunshiny  life 
in  the  woods,  and  at  being  cut  and  shaped 
and  hammered  and  nailed,  a  treatment 
which  no  free-born  branch  can  like.  But 
grumbling  does  no  good;  and  after  all, 
matters  might  have  been  much  worse.'' 

"I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  been 
worse,"  said  the  doleful  crutch. 
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"Why,  we  might  have  been  part  of  a 
wooden  shelf  in  a  cupboard  as  dark  as 
night,"  said  his  friend.  "Such  things 
sometimes  happen  to  branches  that  have 
waved  aloft  in  the  air,  and  up  and  down 
which  the  merry  squirrels  have  darted. 
Here  we  at  least  see  daylight,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  upon  us  just  as  warmly  and 
brightly  as  if  we  were  covered  with  leaves. 

"Well,  yes,  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
dark  cupboard  away  from  the  fresh  air, 
would  have  been  worse  than  our  present 
lot,"  the  left  crutch  admitted,  in  a  tone 
rather  less  dismal  than  he  had  before  used. 

"Or  we  might  have  been  chopped  up 
small  for  fire  wood,  and  been  burned  to 
ashes,"  remarked  the  philosophical  friend. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


CROWNING  OF  THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

Note.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards,  Dear 
Sister: — This  little  dialogue  in  verse,  I  arranged 
for  a  May-day  party  in  Mexico.  It  came  in 
very  nicely,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  use 
it  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  so  I  send  it 
to  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Semantha  T.  B.  Foley. 


THE    crown. 


1st  Maid. 


This  diadem  of  flowers  rare. 

We  place  upon  your  brow  so  fair, 

And  crown  you  queen  of  this  bright  day; 

For  all  your  friends  in  truth  do  say. 

Of  all  the  maids  that  they  recall. 

You  are  the  best  among  them  all. 

Your  worthiness  we  now  repay. 

By  crowning  you  the  queen  of  May. 


THE  SCEPTRE. 


2nd  Maid. 


Before  your  majesty  I  stand, 

To  place  this  sceptre  in  your  hand: 

May  you  the  noble  ensign  sway 

In  power  through  all  this  sunny  day; 

With  love  your  subjects  to  inspire, 

Your  gracious  highness  to  admire; 


That  all  your  maids  may  tribute  bring, 
And  crown  you  as  the  queen  of  spring. 


A  bouquet. 


3rd  Maid. 


I  bring  lilacs  unto  you. 

As  emblems  of  my  love  so  true; 

Of  silken  white  their  leaflets  are. 

Which  with  your  virtues  wfll  compare, 

of  all  the  ladies  in  the  land. 

We  choose  you  now,  fair  maid  to  stand, 

And  sway  the  sceptre  of  this  day, 

For  this  we've  crowned  you  queen  of  May. 


MAY  flowers. 


4th  Maid. 


I  bring  the  May  flowers  fresh  and  sweet. 
To  make  the  queen's  bouquet  complete. 
They  mean  a  welcome  to  the  spring, 
A  welcome  to  the  birds  that  sing. 
They  welcome  all  who've  come  to  see 
And  join  us  in  our  May-day  glee; 
They  beckon  friends  from  far  and  near, 
To  come  our  new  crowned  queen  to  cheer. 


PINKS. 


6th  Maid. 


Red  pinks  denote  the  ardent  fire 

Of  love  that  does  my  heart  inspire. 

To  honor  you,  my  lady  true, 

And  show  the  homage  which  is  due 

Your  noble  highness,  and  express 

My  most  exquisite  happiness, 

That  on  this  sunny  day  I've  seen 

The  maid  I  love  most  crowned  a  queen. 

KOSES. 

6th  Maid. 

I  bring  the  rose  of  bright,  rich  red; 
Of  all  the  flowers  it  has  been  said, 
No  other  one  in  bright  array 
Can  equal  it  in  rich  display; 
Of  flowers,  queen,  symbolic  peer 
Of  this,  the  queen  of  maids  so  dear; 
I,  in  your  garland,  now  entwine 
This  bunch  of  roses,  queen  of  mine. 


GERANIUMS. 


7th  Maid. 


Geraniums  a  preference  speak. 
And  tell  us  always  where  to  seek. 
The  fairest  flowers  in  the  shade. 
To  crown  a  Ma)'-day  queen  or  maid. 


OUR  YOU  NO  FOLKS. 
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Their  beauties  last  the  whole  year  round; 
From  May  to  May  they  can  be  found; 
When  all  the  other  flowers  are  slain 
They're  peeping  through  the  window  pane. 


MIGNONETTE. 


Mh   Maid. 


The  qualities  of  mignonette 
Surpass  its  charms,  no  gems  are  set 
To  glitter  for  an  outward  show, 
Then  if  its  real  worth  you  would  know, 
Draw  near,  and  you  will  understand. 
Why  in  this  unassuming  hand, 
I  place  this'emblematic  flower, 
As  symbol  of  her  modest  power. 


Sth  Maid. 


The  dahlia  is  most  dignified. 
And  love  of  country  is  her  pride; 
Her  elegance,  without  a  peer. 
Among  the  flowers  that  cluster  here, 
Denotes  the  dress  and  rich  attire 
To  which  all  noble  queens  aspire; 
Now,  as  our  queen  is  very  fair 
She  may  this  lovely  bouquet  wear. 


COLUMBINE. 


loth  Maid. 


Columbine  draws  the  mind  away 
To  think  of  that  eventful  day 
When  first  Columbia's  shores  were  seen 
By  subjects  of  the  Spanish  queen, 
rhey  paved  the  way,  that  noble  band. 
To  give  to  us  this  blessed  land, 
Where  even  here,  'neath  rustic  shade. 
We  crown  for  queen  this  lovely  maid. 


NASTURTIUM. 


11th  Maid. 


Patriotism  and  splendor  combined 
In  the  nasturtium  you  will  find;' 
It  speaks  of  thrones  and  splendid  halls. 
Of  kings  and  queens  and  palace  walls. 
It  speaks  the  patriotic  fire. 
That  ever  freedom's  sons  inspire 
To  hoist  their  flag  on  this- fair  day. 
While  maids  adorn  the  queen  of  May. 

queen's  speech. 

May-day  morn  at  length  is  here. 
The  shades  of  night  are  fled. 
The  sun  arose  so  bright  and  clear. 
Her  golden  beams  to  shed 


O'er  all  the  earth, and  tinge  the  sky, 
Whose  blue  to  me  apears. 
To  have  a  lovelier  hue  than  I 
Have  seen  in  all  my  years. 

I  hail  you  welcome  now,  my  friends. 

And  sister  maids  so  true. 

And  hope  the  joy  the  day  affords 

Will  last  the  whole  year  through; 

That  as  the  month  of  May  is  crowned 

With  blossoms  far  and  near. 

So  may  the  luscious  fruit  abound 

To  bless  the  present  year. 

For  honors  now  on  me  bestowed, 
I  thank  you  all,  my  friends. 
And  may  my  reign  to  you  afford 
The  joy  which  friendship  lends. 
And  while  I  sway  the  sceptre  bright. 
May  it  to  you  portray 
A  lasting  symbol  of  delight. 
That  rules  the  month  of  INIav. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 

Answer  to  Charade. 

Hyde  Park,  Utah. 

As  I  do  not  often  see  anything  from 
here  in  the  Letter-Box,  I  thought  I  would 
write.  Papa  has  taken  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor and  I  like  it  very  much  I  will 
send  the  answer  to  Louis  Ballard  Cardon's 
charade,  in  April  15th.  I  think  the  name 
of  the  great  American  inventor  he  mentions 
is  "Eli  Whitney." 

I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Lavox  G.  Lamb. 


Across  the'River  to  Sunday  Schoo  . 

Jackson  Idaho,  March  28,  1907. 
I  like  to  read  the  children's  letters  in 
the  Juvenile,  and  thought  you  might  like 
to  read  a  letter  from  this  part  of  the  world. 
We  are  living  four  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  the  large  Minidoka  dam,  and  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  Snake  River.  We  cross 
the  river  in  our  hoat  to  go  to  Sunday 
School.     Brother  David  R.  Langlois  is  my 
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teacher,  and  I  like  him  very  much.  We 
have  no  Primary  here  yet.  My  brother 
Albert  has  been  taking  the  Juvenile  for 
several  years.  IMy  brother  Parley  has  some 
fine  Belgian  hares.  They  are  very  pretty. 
I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Leslie  C.  Koch. 

Grandma     K.iew    and    Testifies    of   the    Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

Huntington,  Emery  County,  Utah. 

My  Grandma,  (Mrs.  Jane  Woodward) 
lived  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's 
family,  and  she  can  testify  that  he  was  a 
true  Prophet  of  God.  She  is  eighty-three 
years  old.       She   lives  here  with  my  aunt. 

My  Grandpa  (Mr  George  M.  Johnson) 
had  charge  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple  the 
night  it  was  burned.  He  had  the  key  to 
one  of  the  doors  until  he  died,  then  he 
gave  it  to  my  uncle,  he  has  it  now.  I  like 
to  study  Church  History. 

Fern  Wakefield. 


Benefited  by  Faith  and  Prayer. 

Huntington,  Utah. 
I  can  say  that  the  Lord  has  helped 
us  with  our  baby  since  he  has  been  sick. 
The  Elders  have  administered  to  him,  and 
through  our  faith  and  prayers  he  has  been 
almost  healed  and  is  improving  all  the 
time-  I  am  much  interested  in  our  Sun- 
day School  studies  this  year,  we  are  study- 
ing the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Myrtle  Nixon. 


Helps  Papa. 

SciPio,  Utah,  March  22,  1907. 
I  have  been  sick  and  was  administered 
to  and  I  got  better.  I  have  five  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  One  of  my  brothers  is 
on  a  mission,  he  labors  in  London.  My 
other  brother  is  going  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  has  been  there  six 


years.  I  have  to  help  my  papa,  and  I 
have  got  a  horse  and  saddle.  I  take  the 
cows  to  pasture  every  day.  I  have  guessed 
some  of  the  charades. 

Edith  Hatch. 

Letter  and  Answer  to  Riddle. 

Highland,  American  Fork,  Utah. 
We    live    close    to    the  mountains,  and 
there  are  lots  of  pretty  birds,  wild  flowers, 
aud  squirrels  near  here.    The  fruit  trees  are 
out  in  full  bloom. 

The  answer  to  Edwin  Andrew  Woffin- 
den's  riddle  in  the  Juvenile  for  April  1,  is 
"Tobacco."     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Frances  H.  Powell. 

Brother    in  New  Zeal&nd. 

Swan  Lake,  Idaho,  March  9,  1907. 
We  like  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  Our  brother 
.Jesse  has  gone  on  a  midsion  to  New 
Zealand,  he  will  be  gone  three  years.  We 
hope  he  will  fill  a  good  mission  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  him  when  he  comes 
back.  W^e  like  to  live  here,  it  is  a  good 
country  for  raising  wheat.  Annie  Denney, 
nine  years  old  is  our  organist. 

Lester  Denney,  age  11  years. 

Freddie  Denney,  age  7  years. 

>« 

'Dear  Old  Grandma." 

Hyrum,  Utah. 

My  papa  is  on  a  mission  now  to  Denmark, 
and  he  was  there  18  years  ago,  he  worked 
in  the  Temple  for  five  years.  My  brother 
has  been  on  a  mission,  he  came  home 
Thanksgiving  day.  I  have  a  dear  old 
grandma.  She  can  speak  three  languages. 
She  is  78  years  old  and  she  can  write  as 
good  as  she  could  when  she  was  a  girl.  We 
live  in  the  Second  Ward.  A.  A.  Allen  is 
our  Bishop. 

I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Eva  May  Peterson. 
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for    the    return    of    the    stolen    Diamonds,  Watches  and 

Rings,  taken  from  our  safe  on  the  night  of  April,  20,  '07. 

We  have  telegraphed  for  new  goods  and  can  supply  you  soon. 


JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  J862. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


UTAH 


DeBouzek-Kuntze  Co. 


SUCCESSORS     TO 
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SALT  LAKE   C 
CITY 


Scenic  Cine  of  tbe  (Uorld 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.   Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


GEORGE  E.  IDE,  President 
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HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Paid  One  Premium. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Jan.  28,  '07. 
Home  Life  Insurance  Co., 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  Company's  check 
dated  January  24,  1907,for  S1,000  in  settle- 
ment of  claim  under  policy  number  142,914 
issued  by  your  company  May  21,  1906,  on 
the  life  of  my  late  husband,  Carl  J. 
Larsen,  Jr. 


I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt- 
ness of  your  company  in  making  settle- 
ment as  the  death  of  my  late  husband 
occured  on  the  8th  of  this  month  and  I 
am  now  in  receipt  of  check  which  is 
only  twenty  days  from  that  date. 

Again  thanking  you  tor  the  very  satis- 
factory handling  of  this  claim,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

LAURA  C.  LARSEN, 


Intelligent  and  honest  representatives  wanted  in  Utah  and  Id^o.    Detailed  information  and 
Specimen  Policies  upon  application  to 

M.  L.  ROBINSON,  General  Agent 
ii6-ii9  Atlas  Block  Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah 
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l^our    Grro^t    Articles 


OSTERMOOR  MATTRESSES 

The  very  best  mattress  matle.  Once  use 
one  and  no  other  will  satisfy  you.  The  per- 
fection of  ease  and  comfort. 

ALASKA  REFRIGERATOR 

Keeps  food  lonser  and  uses  less  ice  than 
any  other— hence  the  moat  economical. 


Globe  Wernicke  Book  Cases 

KTery  section  a  perfect  unit— or  all  to- 
gether a  perfect  library— use  Just  as  many 
as  you  need. 

UNIVERSAL  RANGES 

Uses  less  fuel  and  cooks  perfectly— an 
honest  range  all  though. 


H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  I007 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  In  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 


E.  BURLEY.  D. 

Gsn.  Pass,  Agt. 

Sell  Lake  City, 


S.  SPENCER, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Utah. 
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Reports  irom  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  prove  that  prosperity  Is  reigning.  Are 
you  sharing  in  the  same?  There's  no  reason 
why  you  ahould'rt,  you  should  also  carry  a  fire 
Insurance  policy ;  it  does'nt  cost  much  to  protect 
J  ourself  against  contingencies  and  you  are  cer- 
tainly acting  contrary  to  your  best  Interests 
when  you  neglect  this  vital  question.  Why  not 
wri  e  or  call  on  us  today.  We  want  to  handle 
your  business  and  can  give  you  the  best  com- 
panlee  In  the  world, 

';  HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 
2D  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  Informttlon  you  want  about 

GUSS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  win  be  pleased  with  their 
method   of   doing   business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 

only'" 
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A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utah. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  IVIusic  Co. 

Leading  IVfusic  Dealers 

lOS-ll-13  S,  Main  St.,  Salt  LaJie  City.Utah 

I  i.  DAYNES,  JR.,  Hanagsr. 


Yon  can  secure  any  of  ttie  Chnrcli  Publications 
Book  Store,  44  E.  Soutli  Temple  Street. 


In  print  at  tlie  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Orders  filled  the  same  day  as  received 


